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Parent education goes on the air—and reaches the whole 

state of New Jersey in an ambitious project successfully carried out 

by the Middlesex County Council of Parent-Teacher Associations during the 
past year. Using the ‘Growing ‘Toward Maturity” study courses 

in the National Parent-Teacher, the council sponsored a twenty-six-week radio 
series titled Let’s Find the Answer. Ready to participate in the 

opening session of November 16, 1950, are guests Howard Englehardt, 

Mrs. ‘Thomas Faggione, Mrs. John Schrumm, and Mrs. Charles F. Sullivan, 


moderator for the series. 
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TH E PRES IDENT’S 


A Threat — 


MESSAGE 





and Our Answer 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT meetings have been held during 
the last few months for the purpose of discussing 
the needs of education in the United States. Upper- 
most among the problems being considered in many 
of them was the question of how to deal with or- 
ganized groups that are promoting propaganda de- 
structive to confidence in our public school system. 
Within this same period parent-teacher leaders have 
been inquiring about the source of published mate- 
rials violently critical of the school program, text- 
books, administrators and teachers, and the National 
Education Association. 

Parents and teachers everywhere are alarmed by 
the use of propaganda methods intended to win 
support for some “altruistic, patriotic’ agency that is 
utilizing its malevolent skill to weaken public trust 
in an institution which we regard as indispensable 
to our way of life—the free public school. 

We of the parent-teacher organization believe in 
the public school because it brings to all the chil- 
dren of all the people an opportunity to equip them- 
selves for fullness of living as free men and women. 
A threat to the stability of our school system is a 
threat to the well-being of our children, whether 
they attend public or private schools, since it is a 
threat to the stability of the nation. The parent- 
teacher organization stands solidly united in the 
front lines of a vast army of loyal citizens who rec- 
ognize this threat and are willing to do something 
about it. 


First of all, let us examine with the utmost care 
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every piece of material that we contemplate using. 
Let us detcrmine its source and scrutinize its mo- 
tives. We realize that much misinformation is dis- 
tributed by groups whose names may be easily con- 
fused with legitimately patriotic and educational 
agencies. Then let us intensify our own ongoing 
program of interpreting school education to parents 
and the general public. We need have no worry 
about adequate moral and financial support of our 
schools if all the people in every community have a 
clear understanding of the goals of education and 
the current methods of teaching. 

Second, let us repeat no statement from an un- 
verified source without personal investigation of the 
actual facts involved. Rumors are dangerous weap- 
ons employed by subversive interests. “Squelch the 
rumor” with established facts. 

Our parent-teacher partnership operates within a 
structure planned for quick and adequate commu- 
nication between home, school, and community. Its 
program is flexible enough to meet any emergency 
affecting the well-being of children, and its spirit 
is indomitable in the face of danger. Now, as al- 
ways, America’s children are counting on us! 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Saenecr. The threat 
ag aero Be-met, and it is es- 
sential that the Um@jjpStates build up its military 
power immediately to Whatever level may be required 
to meet that threat. 

Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall, Assistant 
Secretary Anna Rosenberg, and a distinguished array 
of supporters are seeking in the present emergency to 
get the United States to adopt a permanent policy of 
inducting 18-year-old boys for military training and 
service. Great emphasis has been placed on the need 
for drafting these boys at age 18. Equal emphasis has 
been placed on the need to adopt right now a perma- 
nent system for drafting these 18-year-olds. 

With the proposal to build up the armed forces 
most of us are in complete accord. In fact, many 
would prefer a military establishment even larger and 
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need not and should not induct 


our 18-year-olds. So asserts the executive 

secretary of the department of higher 

education, National Education Association. 

Dr. McDonald writes an emphatic 

retort to “The Pentagon Plans Your Boy’s Future,” 
which appeared in the March issue 

and which produced a flood of letters, 

pro and con. The editors hope 

thes presentation of the other side of a 

crucial issue will bring us an equal amount 


of comment from our readers. 


Ralph W. McDonald 


more effective than that which is recommended by 
Secretary Marshall and the Defense Department. It 
would be difficult to suggest a policy, however, that 
would strike awmore devastating blow to the funda- 
mental long-range strength of the nation than a per- 
manent policy of drafting 18-year-olds. 

It is important to recognize that men can be com- 
petent soldiers, sailors, marines, or airmen within a 
fairly wide age range. Seventeen-year-olds, even 16- 
year-olds, could be trained to fight for their country. 
Thirty-year-olds have likewise proved their compe- 
tence in battle. There are even 60-year-olds holding 
important positions in the military establishment. 


Facts on Future Needs 


For reasons of tremendous import to the nation 
the decision should be to build up our military 
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strength without drafting 18-year-olds. Three of 
these reasons are presented in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

First, 18-year-olds are not needed to establish and 
maintain an armed force of the size recommended by 
the Defense Department. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have set 3,462,500 as the number of persons needed 
in the armed services to meet fully the needs of the 
nation in the foreseeable future—short of all-out war. 
It has been repeatedly shown, through careful anal- 
ysis of the figures, that such a force can be raised and 
maintained without requiring the induction of men 
before they reach 19 years of age. Furthermore, a 
military establishment of the size specified can be 
maintained without taking either veterans or married 
men with children. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress is a research agency of trained and eminent 
scholars conducted on a nonpartisan, civil service 
basis for the sole purpose of providing members of 
Congress with objective analyses of facts. In its Bul- 
letin No. 90, issued in February 1951, the Legislative 
Reference Service presented an analysis showing 
clearly that an armed force of the desired size can be 
attained without resort to 18-year-olds. After long 
and careful study the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee affirmed this fact. 

Second, the drafting of 18-year-olds would criti- 
cally disrupt the education of men on whose training 
the future strength of the nation largely depends. It 
is recognized everywhere that America, even if sup- 
ported by the other democracies, could never match 
the enslaved hordes of Communism in actual num- 
bers of men. If the contest of ideologies depended on 
sheer numbers, our cause would already be lost. Our 
opportunity lies in cultivated intelligence, superior 
skills, higher productivity, more capable leadership, 
clearer understanding of the meaning of democracy, 
and the capacity of each individual to render an ex- 
cellent performance. It is utterly impossible to 
achieve these goals if only a few persons continue 
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‘them should be men), but in all the colleges and 

























































their formal education beyond age 18. Our very ex- 
istence depends upon the comprehensive training of 
large numbers of capable individuals, so that our 
technological progress may be maintained while at 
the same time we perpetuate and strengthen our 
democratic way of living. 


Our Understaffed Professions 


At this moment the nation has a shortage of col- 
lege-trained personnel in many fields. We need phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses, and other medical profes- 
sionals in much greater number. There is a desperate 
need for more biochemists, more research physicists, 
more engineers of every category. The public schools 
must employ at least a hundred thousand new ele- 
mentary teachers this fall (and at least one fourth of 


universities of the land only about thirty thousand 
are graduating this year. Perhaps the greatest need 
of all is for liberally educated citizens in all walks of 
life—men and women of “mature mind,” as brilliantly 
described by Harry Overstreet. 

The most stupid argument presented by the propo- 
nents of the 18-year-old draft is that somehow all boys 
of 18 are suspended between high school and college 
in such a state of detachment that two or three years 
taken from their normal development at that time 
are relatively inconsequential. The typical man of 25 
or 30 might be removed from his normal pursuits for 
a couple of years and return to pick up the threads 
of his existence in much the same pattern he had left. 
Not so the typical 18-year-old. There is probably no 
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other time in his entire life that is as crucial to the 
establishment of a sound, stable, fruitful pattern of 
living. 

Every year approximately 220,000 18-year-old boys 
are in senior high school. Approximately 300,000 
boys under 19g are in college each fall, of whom 215,- 
ooo are 18-year-olds and the others even younger. In 
a typical large Middle Western state university, for 
example, 80 per cent or more of the nonveteran 
freshman boys and 25 per cent or more of the non- 
veteran sophomore boys are under 1g when they en- 
roll in the fall. If a boy faces the prospect of being 
taken out of college at the end of his first year—and 
that is when most of the college-bound young men 
would be taken in an 18-year-old draft—tens of thou- 
sands of capable boys will simply never go to college 
at all. Of those who do, a large percentage will 
never return after two or three years of military 
service. 

Third, the military defense of the nation is the 
responsibility and duty of men, not of boys. No doubt 
18-year-olds make good soldiers, but so do 21-year- 
olds and 23-year-olds and other adults who are re- 
sponsible citizens of the republic. What kind of citi- 
zenship can we claim if we protect the business-as- 
usual routine of adult citizens at the expense of dis- 
rupting the formative years of 18-year-olds? Can we 
undermine the future of the nation by drastically 
reducing the flow of high school graduates and col- 
lege-trained persons just in order to give the generals 
and sergeants a million pliable and voteless young 








boys each year instead of an equal number of mature, 
independent, voting citizens? 


A Burden To Be Shared 


Americans are not of one mind as to what propor- 
tion of the whole defense burden for the free nations 
of the world this country should carry. There is gen- 
eral agreement, however, that those of our European 
allies that lie directly in the path of Communist ag. 
gression should make substantially the same degree 
and extent of preparation that we are expected to 
make. Among such allies only England has lowered 
her draft age to 18 years, and but a tiny fraction of 
her 18-year-olds are students in school or college. 

Only one other Atlantic Pact nation, Norway, 
drafts 19-year-olds as is being done in the United 
States under the Selective Service Act. Other nations 
in the Atlantic Pact maintain minimum draft ages of 
20 or 21 years. Although it is the honest intention of 
this nation to bear its full share of responsibility and 
sacrifice for world peace and reconstruction, it is ob- 
vious that we cannot provide such a disproportionate 
share of the men in uniform and at the same time 
furnish the bulk of the food, the weapons, the planes, 
the ships, the tools, the machinery, the know-how, 
and the finances for the free world. 

The nation must and will be defended. Every man 
competent to bear arms should be subject to call. To 
set the age of induction at 18, however, is to strike 
right at the vitals of America’s long-range strength 
and security. 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 
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It's true in the give-and-take |of 
schoolroom and market placé, it’s true 
in the intimacies of home, it’$ true 
in the vast arena of world affairs — 

justice must prevail or the prite of its 
flouting paid. Just why beco 
as one ponders the pattern of things 

observed by the steady, practited eye 


of Mrs. Overstreet. 
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The Need To Be Justly Treated 


ONE CONCEPT today strongly demands our under- 
standing and our practical allegiance. This is the 
concept of justice. More than any other, perhaps, 
justice is the key concept of our Western world. If 
we become indifferent to it, cynical in our attitude 
toward it, or insensitive to what it requires of us, we 
lose our distinctive culture, no matter how many 
military battles we may win in its behalf. 

Centuries ago the great code-maker Justinian 
stated a definition to which we must still say yes if 
we are concerned about the rational ordering of hu- 
man society: “‘Justice is a firm and continuous desire 
to render to everyone that which is his due.” Long 
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before Justinian, the prophet Amos stated his excel- 
lent imperative: “Let justice roll down as the water 
brooks and righteousness as a mighty stream.” And 
long after Justinian, in a country he did not dream 
of, we rise in our schools and clubs and public gath- 
erings to pledge our allegiance to “one nation, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
Justice—the word is deep in our culture. The con- 
cept is deeply planted in every institution we live by. 
Yet the question each of us has to ask, in this time 
when all we have lived by is at risk, is whether the 
meaning and importance of the concept are as deeply 
planted in our consciousness and daily practice. 
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Every Day in Every Way 

One reason why we have not more firmly and fre- 
quently put this question to ourselves is that we have 
thought of justice as chiefly a legal and political con- 
cept. Needless to say it is of top-level importance 
among our legal and political concepts. In the large 
arrangements of society there can be no justice unless 
there is justice under the law; that is, unless there 
are rules that are beyond the reach of any ruler’s 
whim and unless these rules are equally applied to all 
people. 

But the concept of justice is also of top-level im- 
portance in all our interpersonal relations—between 
husband and wife, parent and child, teacher and stu- 
dent, employer and employee, friend and friend—and 
in all the intergroup relations that are included with- 
in the embracing legal and political framework. Jus- 
tice, in short, is of vital significance wherever human 
beings touch upon one another, for the need to be 
justly treated is a fundamental need that cannot re- 
main unsatisfied without the tragic effect of stunting 
the emotional and social growth of the individual. 

Studies that have explored the causes of anger 
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among teen-agers reveal a fact that is well worth pon- 
dering: that the number one cause of anger is the 
feeling that an injustice has been done either to the 
individual himself or to someone else. Adolescent 
rage, whether openly expressed or bottled up as a 
seething resentment, expresses more often than any- 
thing else a conviction that someone—parent, teacher, 
coach, club leader—has failed to render to someone 
else that which is his due. The teacher who plays 
favorites, for example, or who chooses some member 
of a class as a “fall guy,” taking out on him the 
teacher’s own angers and resentments, will find his 
students ranged against him in myriad open and 
covert ways. 

The teacher may complain that they are unco- 
operative, that they are trouble-makers, that they are 
antisocial. Yet these students will be simply acting 
out, within the limits of their situation, certain prin- 
ciples dear to us in our Western tradition. They will 
be exercising their right of rebellion in a practical 
sense. They may even be harming themselves by 
learning less than they would otherwise learn. But 
their impulse is sound. They are, in their resistance, 
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better members of a free society than they would be 
if they remained unmoved by injustice or if, each 
competing with each for the erratic favor of the 
teacher, they tried to win advantage by the practice 
of injustice. > 


Roots of Antisocial Behavior 


If we can take one case of this sort, linger over it, 
and dig into its ramifications of meaning, we may 
come up with an insight of tremendous general util- 
ity: Where there is antisocial behavior, there is good 
reason to suspect that some present or past injustice 
is an operating cause. We know that many cases of 
teen-age delinquency go back to childhood experi- 
ences of not being wanted or of being discriminated 


-against in favor of some brother or sister. In all such 


instances we have to say that the child was not ren- 
dered that which was his due; he was not given his 
rightful status as a member of the family. The rules, 
restrictions, and duties laid upon him thus amounted 
psychologically to taxation without representation, 
In the broader social area, we know that much in- 
dustrial strife stems from a long train of abuses and 
that much of the psychological readiness for conflict 
rather than conciliation is a holdover from old, dis- 
torting injustices. 

In brief, before we make snap judgments about the 
behavior of people—whether these be our misbehav- 
ing children or misbehaving adults—we have to try 
to see the situation as a whole, in its present and 
its past. We have to delay judgment until we have 
taken time to inquire whether the antisocial behavior 
that we are ready to deplore is not actually a legiti- 
mate effort, however twisted in its methods, to secure 
a redress of grievances. 

Where this is the case, a simple putting down of 
the rebellion—by cutting off a child’s allowance, for 
example, or by threatening an antisocial adult with 
force or coercion—by-passes the moral issue and com- 
pounds the injustice that lies at the root of the 
trouble. 


The Penalty of Justice Denied 


It is highly important that we learn to think in 
these ways, that we learn to take the concept of jus- 
tice as an imperative that we are willing to obey all 
along the line. For wherever that concept is flouted, 
trouble is prepared—trouble with consequences that 
may extend far beyond anything that we can see at 
the moment. 

Such trouble will as a rule be of two sorts. On the 
one hand, it will take the form of conflict between 
the doer of the injustice and the person to whom it is 
done—if not open rebellion, then the sit-down rebel- 
lion of apathy, noncooperation, and effort withheld. 
On the other hand, it will take the form of emotional 
conflict within the victim of injustice. His creative 
urges will be checked or distorted. He will be turned 
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back upon himself, to seek satisfaction in plans or 
daydreams of getting even. He will be torn between 
the urge to play safe by “buttering up” the person in 
authority and the urge to rebel, to hit out, to destroy 
that which is destroying him. 

All too often he will resolve this inner conflict by 
becoming himself an agent of injustice. He will play 
safe where he is dealing with those who have power 
over him and then build up his own sense of power 
by taking out his grievances on the powerless. This 
story, variously elaborated, is one of the darkest 
chapters of the present era. 


Great Gains at Stake 


There are at least three reasons why it is vital for 
us to accept the principle of justice as the principle 
that must permeate all our human relations. 

In the first place, because the world is a mon- 
strously distorted world right now, we need to make 
our every area of influence an area of justice. We 
need to think of the home, the classroom, the club to 
which we belong, the church to which we belong, the 
community where we live, the office or factory where 
we work as an area in which it will be our “firm and 
continuous desire to render to everyone that which 
is his due.” 

In the second place, because the young people 
whose lives we touch are vastly confused about what 
they can believe and what code they should live by, 
we need to be able to help them clarify issues, see 
what is at stake, think in terms of long-range social 
consequences, and earn for themselves an inner se- 
curity by giving their allegiance to those principles 
on which a sound society can be built. If they can see 
that we care about justice for all and that we are able 
to recognize injustice even when it comes well dis- 
guised—or even when we ourselves have been the ones 
to practice it—they will find a reason to trust our 
judgment and to let us be their companions as they 
feel their way toward maturity. 

In the third place, because our civilization. is at 
risk and is having so to prove its worth in the eyes 
of other nations that it will be rated by those nations 
as the world’s best hope, we have to do a genuinely 
convincing job of living up to our principles. The 
greatest of these is justice, the principle of giving to 
each human being what is his due as an equal mem- 
ber of the human race. 

This means that we have to learn to think of every 
domestic and international issue not in terms of brisk 
partisanship but in terms of justice. For in the end 
every social and political issue is an issue of justice. 
Only as we recognize this can we throw our weight, 
with “firm and continuous desire,” on the side of 
those policies that seem most likely to right old 
wrongs, to heal old wounds, and to release for cre- 
ative, good-willed effort the latent capacities of men 
and nations. 








Gelolo McHugh 
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hing Childhoo 


The poet was right. The world is “‘full of a number of things.” But it 


doesn’t follow that we are all as happy as kings, for 


so many of us are afraid of so many of the things. Fear and happiness 


just don’t mix very well, especially in childhood years — 


which is the why of this article, a plea for adult understanding 


of the “afraidness”’ of little children. 


YOUR CHILD may be an exception, but the sad truth is 
that most boys and girls are not reared under the best 
conditions for sound emotional growth. For one 
thing, too many avoidable and unnecessary fears 
warp the developing personalities of our young— 
mainly because adults who lack training in child 
care often use harmful or inappropriate methods to 
help children who are afraid. Some try to remove a 
fear by forcing upon the child that which is feared. 
Some, approaching fear from the opposite direction, 
attempt to prevent all contacts between the child and 
frightening objects or situations. 


The Face-it Method 


In some cases the adults who force children to face 
what they fear do not realize what they are doing. 
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Suppose a child is afraid of the dark. His mother and 
father may not be aware that they apply unfair so- 
cial pressure when they ask- him to prove that he is 
“brave” by going to sleep in darkness. In cther cases 
babies and small children are often deliberately put 
down to cry themselves to sleep in intentionally 
darkened rooms—on the theory that this is a good 
way to cure them of their fear. 

There is little success on record for this method. 
Except in very unusual circumstances such a child 
simply becomes more timid and more dependent dur- 
ing the daytime. To a small child, being left alone 
with what he fears means abandonment. It weakens 
his faith in those whom he has been learning to trust 
and in himself. It is therefore bad; yet this method 
of “cure” continues to be favored by many parents. 
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Why not take a more sensible attitude toward the 
fear of darkness? In the first place, there is no evi- 
dence that a child who sleeps in the dark gets more 
beneficial rest than one who has a light in his room 
or near by. Sleeping in the dark is a matter of cus- 
tom and of taste. Learning this general custom or 
establishing this taste is one thing about which there 
surely is no hurry. 

Let your child take his own time. If he feels more 
secure and gets off to a restful sleep faster by having 
a light on, turn on the light. Do this even if the 
child has slept in the dark for as long as three or four 
years. He may just have grown mature enough to 
sense a strangeness in the dark that he has not felt 
hitherto. Your matter-of-fact handling (wouldn’t you 
turn on a light for yourself if you felt strangely un- 
comfortable in the dark?) may help a child through 
this developmental stage in a week. It may take 
longer, of course, or the feelings of disquiet may 
return from time to time, these developments being 
related to what happens to the child during the day. 

Also, the way in which the light is supplied can 
either reinforce fear of darkness or weaken it. Par- 
ents should not tell a child that light makes him safe 
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—only that he may have a light if he needs it. As 
he grows older they should make it easy for him to 
turn the light on and off according to his needs. 

Again, if you try to make your fearful child brave 
by so challenging him that his self-respect is threat- 
ened if he fails, if you dare him to risk the loss of 
your love, or use methods that make him ashamed 
of a fear that he cannot help, you will multiply his 
emotional problems. To the fear that is already 
there you are adding still another, the fear of show- 
ing that he is afraid. Thus you promote Jeeling} of 
rejection and insecurity—unhealthy reate 
prevent normal development of precast 

To call your child’s attention to the fact t 
another youngster is not afraid to do things like 
climbing or wading, trying by this device to mak 
him equally fearless, is to use force. Moreover, in 
thus attacking your child you overlook one important 
possibility—that his failure to measure up may be 
due to your own handling. Have you given him 
plenty of chances to learn to be unafraid, to develop 
feelings of security in new adventures? Perhaps in the 
matter of learning to be fearless your child has su- 
perior capacity but inferior opportunities! 
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The Dodge-it Method 


We now turn from the force method to the shield 
method. This too is seldom successful. By the time 
serious fears are recognized as such they are too well 
established in a child’s pattern of emotional reactions 
to be erased by preventing contact with the things 
feared. This may accomplish nothing more helpful 
than to hold the fear in abeyance as long as protec- 
tion continues. Great harm can be done by complete 
withdrawal of the feared object, whereas much good 
can come through some constructive form of contin- 
ued association with it. 

If, for example, your child should develop an un- 
reasonable fear of dogs—as many children do—you 
might try very hard, perhaps successfully, to keep 
him out of the way of such animals. He would then 
have good grounds for concluding that you agree 
that all dogs are dangerous. With the field thrown 
wide open, he might imagine even more terrifying 
experiences with dogs than he actually has had. In 
any accidental contact or after protection is relaxed 
his fright could then be even more intense and the 
promotion of a constructive attitude more difficult 
than ever. 

The fact is that fearful children are helped more 
by being given adequate protection and understand- 
ing guidance in the presence of what they fear than 
by being kept out of such situations. The kind of 
help to give depends of course upon what the child 
fears and how acutely afraid he is. Isolation from 
what is feared is not completely ruled out. In ex- 
treme cases a period of separation may be beneficial. 
How you handle your child during this time will, 
however, be more important than the separation. 

When you do encounter dogs, bugs, or cows or 
anything else of which your child has an unreason- 
able fear, talk matter-of-factly about them. Explain 
their unusual behavior and show him how they may 
be controlled. Do not push him into advances. Allow 
him all the time he needs. If he has been knocked 
down or frightened by a dog, do all you can to pre- 
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vent a repetition of this experience. Your first efforts 
to help might be confined to talk, on appropriate 
occasions, about dogs. At the most, they should be 
limited to your own fearless handling of a dog. 
Nothing is to be gained by persuading the child to 
touch or pat the animal and arguing that since 
nothing happened his fear is groundless. 

Always speak truthfully when you talk with a fear- 
ful child about the things he fears. But remember 
that some truths are better left untold. Cows have 
killed people. Apparently harmless bugs have bitten 
in ways that hurt. Dogs have severely harmed chil- 
dren. But these are not constructive statements to 
make to a child obsessed with an unreasonable fear. 
Your object is to help him through his crippling fear 
into a state of reasonable caution. You are to help 
him learn what is the best thing to do in the presence 
of animals which ordinarily do not justify fear. 

Your talk with a fearful child about dogs might 
run about like this: Most dogs are friendly; some are 
not. This is why a person should make sure that the 
dog he meets is a friendly one before he tries to 
play with it. Some dogs are so friendly that they are 
rough and may knock a child down without meaning 
to. So little children had better play with dogs that 
are not big enough or strong enough to knock them 
down. Big, friendly dogs that want to play roughly 
can be driven off with a stick or stone or by being 
told loudly to “Go away!” It is better to make sure 
that you know the dog and that the dog knows you 
before you try to play with him. Dogs usually will 
not bother people unless they feel someone is going 
to hurt them or take something that belongs to them. 
Dogs like best the people who are kindest to them. 

Do not insist that your child immediately agree 
with you, and above all give him a chance to tell 
you what he knows about dogs and how he feels 
about them as a result of his experiences. His opin- 
ions, based upon his experiences, are right as far 
as they go. Respect them. Consider how you can 
broaden his experience and in this way change his 
attitudes. If you insist that he at once make some 
friendly gesture toward a dog, you will very likely 
defeat your purpose. Remember, it takes time and 
self-initiated experiences to alter strongly emotional 
feelings. 

Your main goal should be to get your timid boy 
or girl to try of his or her own accord for some of 
the genuine satisfactions you derive from being un- 
afraid. This rule holds just as well for helping a 
child to adopt the family custom of sleeping in the 
dark as it does for learning how to enjoy the family 
pet. The attainment of this goal may require much 
patience, but remember that in changing detri- 
mental childhood fears into constructive caution 
and a sense of security and mastery, the slower way— 
through suitable opportunities for the child to learn 
for himself—is the shortest and surest in the end. 
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How Confidence Grows 


Remember too that release from the source of 
fear must spring from the fearful individual himself. 
Therefore do not set goals of fearlessness too high for 
your child’s attainment in relation to his general 
level of development. Help him to progress by small 
steps rather than by leaps and bounds. Help him by 
supplying constructive incentives, never by using 
force. Tell him he will have more fun at the beach 
when he learns to wade in the surf, but always let 
him decide when he will go in and how far he will 
go. Remark to him that he can see farther from the 
top of the jungle gym or that he will be taller than 
you when he learns to climb up there. But never 
goad him into climbing while he still has a fear of 
falling. Before aiming toward still greater fearless- 
ness, always allow time for some advantage to accrue 
to the child from any victory, however small it may 
be, over his fear. 

Do not expect these methods to work miracles in 
just a few days. Keep in mind that if a two-year-old 
has been developing his personality for two years 
under circumstances that have allowed him to learn 
extreme fears, he will need another two years of 
proper chances to replace these fears with reasonable 
caution. You may help him overcome his detrimental 
fearfulness in a few months, but he has a right to 
more time if he needs it. 

Remember, finally, that the really helpful influ- 
ences upon a fearful child are not instructions, direc- 
tions, commands, and “training out of fear.” His 
most effectual aid comes through the personal feel- 
ings and attitudes of the grownups around him. 
Mothers and fathers of fearful children must be 
able to work out their own values and express these 
in the way they live. They must, that is, be able to 
furnish in their personal behavior the model they 
wish their child to follow. 

In most cases of extreme fear the child will also 
need indirect therapy in other fields. In other words, 
he will have need of more than skills and knowl- 
edge to overcome his fear of specific objects, crea- 
tures, or situations. His parents and teachers must 
study him as a whole child and do their best to 
increase his feelings of security in general. A child 
with a genuine feeling of belonging never is in 
serious danger of developing chronic fears. The child 
who is loved for himself and who has suitable 
chances to learn reasonable caution is not afraid of 
many things. 





As a specialist in child behavior in the psychology 
department of Duke University, Gelolo McHugh has 
attracted wide attention through his course on prep- 
aration for parenthood. He is the author of the 
well-known book Developing Your Child’s Personal- 
ity and of the forthcoming Training for Parenthood. 
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® Walt Whitman—who loved humanity, cham- 
pioned democracy, and wrote some of America’s 
greatest poetry—was born on May 30, 1819. In honor 
of his hundred and thirty-second birthday I am de- 
voting these columns not to Whitman the poet or 
Whitman the humanitarian but to a Whitman less 
well known—the teacher and educational writer. His 
ideas about children, parents, and teachers sound re- 
markably pertinent today,.as if he were addressing 
a typical P.T.A. meeting in a typical twentieth- 
century community. 


Not many people know that Walt Whitman taught 
school. This would not in itself have been unusual, 
for young men of his day often began their careers 
by “keeping school,” but Whitman throughout his 
life considered himself a teacher and friend of edu- 
cation. He thought of himself as a teacher-poet. 

New light has been thrown on Whitman as a pio- 
neer thinker in education by recent discoveries of 
his editorials published in Brooklyn newspapers in 
the years before he became a famous poet. Florence 
Bernstein Freedman, working for her doctor’s degree 
at Teachers College, has collected and analyzed this 
material in a book called Walt Whitman Looks at 
the Schools (King’s Crown Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950). 

Writing more than a century ago, Whitman called 
for better parent-teacher relations (which we will 
turn to later); the abolishing of corporal punish- 
ment, then common in the schools; higher salaries 
for teachers (‘the cheapest way of conducting a 
school is to engage the best teachers at the best 
price’); and less rote teaching. He himself used the 
game of Twenty Questions as a device to encourage 
learning. 

Whitman taught four years, says Mrs. Freedman, 
beginning at seventeen. In this brief time he served 
as instructor in one-room schools in seven Long Is- 
land communities. “His salary,” she finds, “was 
$72.20 and board for a little more than five months 
of teaching during that winter [1837-38]. He taught 
eighty-five pupils.” 

There is reason to believe that much of the love of 
people and children and the land which was revealed 
in Whitman’s later poetry came from this boyhood 
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experience. He even liked boarding with different 
families. As he wrote later: 

“This ‘boarding around’ gives a first-rate oppor- 
tunity for the study of human nature. You go from 
place to place, from the rich to the poor, from the 
pious to the atheistical, from where there are good 
kind-hearted women to places where they are—but, 
good heavens! what were we going to say!”’ 

Leaving the ill-paid, part-time work of a teacher, 
the young Whitman soon became editorial writer suc- 
cessively on two Brooklyn newspapers. For the first 
he wrote thirty-three articles and paragraphs on ‘edu- 
cation; for the second, the Brooklyn Eagle, more than 
two hundred pieces. 

This is what he wrote about parents and schools 
in the Eagle for March 4, 1847: 

“It is very common to hear people say that educa- 
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Walt Whitman, 1819-1892 
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tion is a great thing. We question though whether 
one in a hundred of those who talk this way ever act 
out the undoubted truism which is in their mouths. 
Very few persons are so stupid as not to acknowledge 
that it is desirable to have learning.—But are such 
men willing to take proper pains and trouble to pro- 
cure this important requisite for their children, or 
those under their charge? Do they find out about the 
teacher who is to superintend their children’s educa- 
tion? Do they visit the school? Do they carefully 
examine from time to time whether a reasonable 
progress is made? It is true, to do so would be trou- 
blesome: it might cost them a few hours every month, 
and would require some little exercise of the judg- 
ment; and so it is generally left undone. 

“Now if it were a question where the loss or gain 
of dollars was concerned, would these same individ- 
uals be thus inattentive? But, says some one, I pay 
for my children’s schooling and I send them to 
school; is not that enough? No: it is not enough. In 
such an important matter as the education of the 
young, each parent should see for himself, and not 
trust to chance. He should have frequent confer- 
ences with the teacher, arranging what studies ought 
to be pursued, and the management of the children, 
and the procuring of proper books and other ap- 
pliances for learning. It should be his business to see 
that the person who conducts the school is a com- 
petent person, having in himself no deficiencies or 
characteristics that unfit him for the station. He 
should also be careful that every reasonable facility 
be given to forward his children in their studies, and 
to increase their confidence and respect for their 
CCRC. 6 » 

“We do not hesitate to say, too, that it depends as 
much upon the parent at home, as upon the teacher 
at school, whether the child learns even at school. 
The parent and teacher should work together with 
the same object at heart. It is a sure death-blow to 
a teacher’s influence over any child, when that child 
is taught at home to find fault with or think con- 
temptuously of his teacher. 

“For the great lever in education at school is the 
confidence of a child in his master. This is a mighty 
power. With it an intelligent teacher can do wonders. 
But when a parent is unwise enough to let his child 
be impressed with the idea that his master is blam- 
able and wrong, that he is a person set up for the 
purpose of wearing out whips upon boys’ backs, or 
is a tyrant, and does not deserve to be respected by 
his pupils, then the charm is broken; then the best 
influence of the teacher over the child, the influence 
of love, is gone; and for all the good he gets, the 
youthful learner may as well be kept at home.” 

As you read on, you feel certain that had parent- 
teacher associations been in existence during his time 
Walt Whitman would have written numerous edi- 
torials in their praise. He visited many schools and 
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talked with children. On September 5, 1846, he 
wrote, “We spent a couple of pleasant hours in the 
new Public School lately opened in Middagh street,” 
(When I set out for work each morning I meet 
throngs of children on their way to the public school 
that stands on that very same site!) 

Out of his love of education and teaching, Mrs, 
Freedman reminds us, Walt Whitman fashioned a 
stirring concept of the good teacher, writing in the 
Eagle for March 10, 1847: 

“To be a good teacher requires great and lon 
experience; a full stock of knowledge and a fine del 
cate tact in discriminating one kind of character fro 
another. It is a high and arduous station—that 
teaching. It is far, far more than going through the 
mere forms of hearing lessons. It needs the clear eye, 


and the steady hand. It needs that fine and exquisite — 


judgment of human nature, which enables the pos. 
sessor to know the right way of going to work with 
all the various and different kinds of tempers and 
dispositions. The duties of teaching, we will add, 
should be entered into not for money merely, but 
with a sense of its responsibility, its solemn obliga 
tions, and its lasting influences on those taught.” 

And in his poem “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” Whit- 
man flings a challenge to the teacher: 


Are you he who would assume a place to teach or 
be a poet here in the States? 

The place is august, the terms obdurate. 

Who would presume to teach here may well prepare 
himself body and mind. 

He may well survey, ponder, arm, fortify, harden, 
make lithe himself... . 

Who are you indeed who would talk or sing to 
America? 

Have you studied out the land, its idioms and men? 

Have you learn’d the physiology, phrenology, poli- 
tics, geography, pride, freedom, friendship of the 
land? its substratums and objects? 

Have you considered the organic compact of the first 
day of the first year of Independence, signed by 
the commissioners, ratified by the States, and 
read by Washington at the head of the army? 

Have you possess’d yourself of the Federal Consti- 
tution? 

Do you see who have left all feudal processes and 
poems behind them, and assumed the poems and 
processes of Democracy? . 

Have you too the old ever-fresh forbearance and 
impartiality? 

Do you hold the lke love for those hardening to 
maturity? for the last-born? little and big? and 
for the errant? 


The clarity of Walt Whitman’s vision, as he looked 
at the schools a century ago, has not been blurred 
by time. Now, as then, we have need of that vision. 

—WiiuiaAM D. BouTrweELL 
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Virginia Musselman 


SUMMER VACATION is almost here—and just as inev- 
itably as jumping ropes and marbles in the spring 
will come the question “Shall I send my child to 
camp?”’ Remember in the play Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel how Jacobowsky solved every question with 
“There are always two possibilities”? If your child 
has never been to camp your two questions are “Shall 
I or shall I not?” If your child has been to camp 
you'll ask yourself, “Shall I send him back to the 
same camp or shall I send him to another camp?” 

Assuming that you decide to give your child the 
experience of going to camp, whether for the first 
time or not, the next question is “What camp?” And 
that question has more than two possibilities! 

It’s a very serious question, too. It calls for as 
much real study as picking out a school for your 
child. No two children are alike. No two camps are 
alike. You'll want to pick the camp best suited to 
your own youngster—the one that will fit his par- 
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That long summer vacation 
can bring rich dividends of 
pleasure and new opportunities, 
as many a child has discovered— 
and many a gratified 
parent. Here’s help with 
the technique of wise 


investment. 


©Mickey Strouher, Detroit News 


ticular needs, his personality, his abilities. Moreover, 
that camp must be in a particular part of the country 
and must fit your pocketbook. But which camp? Out 
of the more than ten thousand camps in the United 
States of America, how can you choose? 


Scrutiny Begins at Home 


First of all, study your child. (By the way, when 
we say “he,” we'll mean either boy or girl.) Ask your- 
self some questions—pertinent ones like these: 

Will this be the first time he’ll have been away from 
home for any length of time? 

Is he sociable? Does he make friends easily? Or is he 
shy and retiring? 

Is he too aggressive? Not aggressive enough? 

Is he gifted in some special way—in music, dancing, art? 


Does he need a rest from such activities, or does he need 
a chance for more of them? 
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Is he an only child, with few opportunities to play with 
younger or older children? 


Is he really ready for camp? Some yoyngsters will enjoy 
and fit into camp life very early. Others, less mature, 
should wait until they are older. The average age of chil- 
dren in camp usually ranges from six to sixteen. 


A very young child will probably be happier in a 
small camp with children his own age. So will a shy, 
retiring child who would be lost in a big camp full 
of aggressive youngsters. Such a boy or girl will 
need more personal attention than he would be likely 
to get in a big camp. The big camp can come later, 
when he has learned self-confidence. 

The child who adjusts well, is sociable and friend- 
ly, will fit into a larger group without any difficulty. 
A larger group, too, might be good for the aggressive 
youngster because there he will learn the give-and- 
take of group living. The gifted child who wants 
more opportunity for developing his special talent 
will need a camp that offers leadership in his field. 

So decide on the size of camp that will best suit 
your child—a small camp of from thirty to fifty 
youngsters or a large camp that may have a widely 
varied age group. 

Then consider the location. Do you want your 
child to be relatively near home, from thirty to fifty 
miles away? Or in the same state? Or in New Eng- 
land, the South, the Southwest, the Northwest? Do 
you want him to enjoy the mountains or the ocean, 
woods or plains? If your child is very young or if this 
will be his first camp experience, it’s a good idea to 
pick a camp fairly close to home. Later on he'll be 
happy to go farther afield. 

Next think a little about the camp’s program. If 
you want special activities, this fact may narrow your 
choice. For example, not all camps have horseback 
riding or sailing or dramatics or special dance instruc- 
tion. Most of them will have swimming, sports, 
simple handcrafts, simple music, and the like. 

Decide on these things—size, location, and general 
program—and also on how much you are willing to 
spend. (Don’t forget, if money is scarce, that many 
of the camps conducted by organizations and social 
agencies are very fine.) Then get in touch with some 
organization that can furnish a list of camps which 
will meet your requirements. Get the descriptive 
folders of five or six of these camps and study them 
carefully. Narrow your choice down to two or three. 


The Camp Takes a Quiz 


To begin with, meet the directors. Find out some- 
thing about them. What sort of persons are they? 
How old? Where trained? What experience have 
they had? Why are they running a camp? Are they 
outgoing, friendly, relaxed people? Would you trust 
them to have charge of your child for a whole sum- 
mer? Bear in mind that a camp director should be at 
least twenty-five years old and should have had at 
least two years’ experience in an organized summer 
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camp. He should be a college graduate, with experi- 
ence in group work, education, and administration, 

Next find out about the camp staff. How many 
counselors are there? How old are they? With how 
much experience? What education? Particularly find 
out about the group leaders, the tent or cabin coun- 
selors, because they are the ones who will have the 
most influence upon your youngster. If they are high 
school students or untrained and inexperienced, cross 
off that camp. (Find out whether the director gives 
a training course for the staff before camp opens. It'll 
be a good sign if he does.) A camp should provide 
a counselor for every eight children eight years old 
and over, and a counselor for every six children under 
eight. Those counselors should be at least nineteen 
years old, with the average age considerably higher. 

If you’re interested in intercultural relations and 
want your child to learn tolerance and understanding 
of other nationalities, religions, and races, ask the 
director whether his staff includes counselors with 
different backgrounds of race or religion. And ask 
him whether his camp takes campers from various 
intercultural groups too. 

Request the names of parents in your town or near- 
by towns whose children have attended that camp, 
and get in touch with those parents. What is their 
opinion of the camp? Are their children returning? 
If not, why not? 

Most important, visit the camp. Even if it’s not 
open yet, you can tell a good deal about it just from 
its appearance. Look carefully, and ask lots of ques- 
tions, like these: 

Is it safe? Does the swimming place have a sloping 
beach, with no big holes or sudden drops? Is the water 
tested not once but several times during the season? Are 


the instructors fully qualified lifesavers? What check sys- 
tem is used? 


Does the camp have an adequate water supply, tested 
and approved by the State Board of Health? Is it fully 
equipped with fire extinguishers? Are the dishes sterilized? 
Do the cooks have food handlers’ health certificates? Is 
there a full-time dietitian? Are the toilet facilities ade- 
quate? Screened? Clean? 

Are the living quarters dry? Ventilated? Screened? 

Are the floors of the tents or cabins from twelve to 
eighteen inches above the ground? Are the beds or cots 
six feet apart? 

Is there a resident doctor or trained nurse? If there is 
only a nurse, is a doctor within an hour’s call? Is the in- 
firmary in a separate building? Clean? Comfortable? 


Is the camp site dry? Clean? Sunny? Free of poison ivy? 


If the camp answers all those requirements, what 
about its program? Remember that a camp’s pro 
gram means not just activities but everything con- 
nected with camp living. You don’t want a country 
club or a summer hotel sort of program. You don't 
want the same thing your child gets in school or on 
the playground at home. Camping should be differ- 
ent, exciting, adventurous! 

Sports are fine, but they should be part of camp 
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life, not the whole of it. Make sure that the camp 
gives your child a chance to be close to nature—to 
live in a tent or cabin, to cook out of doors, to learn 
the stars, pitch a tent, build a fire in the rain. 

Get the feel of the camp. It should be relaxed. 
Your child should have a chance to choose his activi- 
ties, not follow a hectic schedule from early morning 
to night. He should have a chance to plan and to 
decide for himself or with his group. He should have 
a chance to do things he’s particularly interested in, 
work and play with his tentmates or cabin gré&p and 
also enjoy certain all-camp activities. 

Camp shouldn’t be cramped. Ideally there ought 
to be an acre for every camper and plenty of room to 
explore, hike, ramble, work, and play. 

Pick a camp that meets those qualifications, and 
feel secure about it. Your child will be safe and 
happy. He'll have rich experiences, make good 
friends, and learn self-reliance. 


Sensible Send-off—Happy Landing! 


Once you’ve picked the camp, start a preliminary 
campaign with your child. Tell him all about what 
to expect, so that he won’t feel strange those first 
days. Emphasize the good times he’ll have—not how 
much you'll miss him. There’s a clever little book, 
Going to Camp by Helen L. Beck (available from 
the Stephen Daye Press, 105 East Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York 10, New York, for $1.95), that your 
child will love if he’s somewhere between eight and 
twelve years old. It will give him a wonderful pre- 
view of camp life, and you'll enjoy it, too. 

Don’t worry about what he should take along with 
him. Follow the list the camp sends you. If you give 
him too much, it will be lost or else traded. If he 
needs anything he’ll write for it. Mark all his belong- 
ings with his name. Find out what is the normal al- 
lowance, and don’t give your child any more. 

After he gets there, don’t send food if the camp 
prohibits it. If you do send food, make sure there’s 
enough for his tentmates or cabin group. Keep your 
letters cheerful. Don’t tell him how lonely you are 
or how his dog grieves for him. Don’t expect more 
than a few notes from him. (Better give him a sup- 
ply of addressed, stamped envelopes or post cards.) 

Don’t visit the camp until he’s had a week or two 
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to settle down. And when you do, go on regular visit- 
ing days, meet his friends, admire his new skills and 
his sunburn, and make him proud of you. 

He’s taken one of the major steps of his life—more 
difficult than that first day of school. He’s learned to 
be happy away from home, but don’t forget that he 
knows home is still there, waiting for him. Let the 
apron strings slip. Love is much stronger—and more 
lasting! 





Virginia Musselman is a staff member of the 
National Recreation Association, serving on its corre- 
spondence and consultation bureau. She is co-author 
of the helpful Camp Program Book, just published 
under the auspices of the Association 
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Lister Hill 


U.S. Senator from Alabama 


What happens in Congress is everyone's 
business, but not everyone is 

minding it as he ought. History in the 
making can still be changed—and 

for the better if we will it so. No citizen 
in a democracy is without influence. 

if we prize the American way 

as we all profess, the means for its 
protection are in our hands. Our children 
look to us to safeguard their future, 

and those who make our laws 


are ready and willing to cooperate. 
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FREEDOM is in danger of becoming a tired word. 
Overworked by spellbinders, it has lost some of its 
luster. But only in America is freedom so common 
that it can be taken for granted. Elsewhere it has all 
the magic of novelty. To millions of oppressed peo- 
ple it is a hope not yet fulfilled but ardently desired. 

In too many countries of the world today freedom 
and law are contradictory concepts. Law imposed on 
the people without their consent is bondage. In a 
democracy, on the other hand, law is the embodiment 
of the people’s will. When it becomes burdensome, 
they are at liberty to amend it or repeal it. So law, 
instead of strangling freedom, becomes its bulwark. 

To establish our form of government, in which law 
and freedom are balanced within the framework of 
a representative system, our forefathers in the eight- 
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eenth century pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. Shall we, midway in this twen- 
tieth century, hold cheap what they won at so high a 
cost? 


The Citizen’s Powers 


Although the laws of a democracy such as ours are 
supposed to represent the will of the people, they 
will not do so automatically. The people must first 
take the trouble to make their will known to their 
elected representatives, Without such communication 
there cannot be adequate representation. It is ironic 
that in an age when distance has almost ceased to be 
a barrier, the average voter should find himself 
farther and farther removed from personal participa- 
tion in government. One hundred and fifty years ago 
a congressman might easily spend a week or more in 
traveling from his home state on the eastern seaboard 
to Washington, D. C. He had reason to feel out of 
touch with his constituents while Congress was in 
session. But today the nation’s capital is as near as 
the telephone and the airplane. A congressman from 
the farthest state may fly to his post in a matter of 
hours. ‘Telegrams and even the penny post card will 
arrive in ample time to affect the outcome of a con- 
gressional debate. 

Members of Congress want to do what is best for 
the people; make no mistake about that! Their hope 
of reelection depends on their retaining the approval 
of the voters. But no congressman, any more than 
the next man, is a mind reader. He must first know 
what the people want. 

That is why all of us in Washington constantly 
keep an ear to the ground. We are trying to hear the 
voice of the people struggling to make itself heard 
through the din of the special pleaders. And it’s 
harder than you think. We have no trouble at all 
in hearing the strident voices of pressure groups, each 
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Here in the chamber of the United States 
House of Representatives members 

of Congress meet in joint session to hear 
President Truman deliver his 

annual message on the state of the Union. 
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with a special interest to serve, each with a private ax 
to grind. They can be very persuasive. The best ones 
—and there are many good ones—are far from crude. 
Indeed some of them plead their case so persuasively 
and seem to have such lofty motives and strong popu- 
lar support that it is littke wonder if sometimes their 
interests are confused with the public interest, es- 
pecially when we can hear no other voice raised in 
contradiction. 


Parents and Teachers to the Fore 


Here is where the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers comes in. One of its Objects is “To 
secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth.” The program the organization 
advocates will put no money in its treasury. The 
measures it promotes will win its members neither 
power nor preferment. They seek only to build a 
better world for their children. Its legislation pro- 
gram is democratically arrived at. As I understand it, 
before any measure finds a place on this program it 
is studied and discussed by each of the fifty state con- 
gresses, and only after it has won the approval of 
thirty of the congresses is it permitted to receive the 
backing of the national organization and its more 
than six million members. We congressmen respect 
and want to hear from groups like the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. They are, in fact, 
as close as we come, here in America, to a people’s 
lobby for the children of the nation. 

As one who has served some twenty-five years in 
the Congress of the United States, first in the House 
and later in the Senate, I have been asked to suggest 
what should be done to make certain that the voice 
of the people is heeded in the hubbub. Specifically, 
how can parents and teachers make their influence 
felt in Congress? These are a few of my suggestions. 

First, study the Objects and the legislation program 
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of your organization. Too often a program conceived 
in good faith is left stillborn on the shelf. Get it 
down and dust it off. Plan a meeting or series of 
meetings around it. Organize some discussion groups 
on various phases of it. Get the opinions of teachers 
as well as parents. In short, get people talking and 
thinking about it. If there are bugs in it, get them 
out. If the program does not appear to be feasible in 
every respect, revise it. But by all means give it a 
thorough airing. Look it over carefully. Then, led 
by an alert legislation chairman, plan a vigorous 
campaign for putting it into effect. Press that cam- 
paign ardently and perseveringly. Above all, don’t 
leave the program up to George. A large organiza- 
tion like the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is only as strong as the number of members 
who do their part. 


Second, once you yourselves fully understand the 
parent-teacher program—and all its implications— 
write me personally and directly about the federal 
legislation to be enacted. Address your letter to me 
at the Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
By all means let me know you are interested in a 
specific bill and that you have nothing to gain from 
it. Don’t bully me. I don’t need to be threatened 
in order to support worth-while legislation. I'm all 
for it. But first you must convince me of its worth. 
I know my colleagues in Congress would appreciate 
the same approach. 


Third, ask me for information. But please be spe- 
cific. Don’t ask me for material on health, for ex- 
ample. The field is much too vast for me to guess 
which of many government publications you might 
be interested in. But tell me you are eager to im- 
prove the local public health service in your commu- 
nity, and I can and will gladly send you pertinent 
materials. Your Local Public Health Units Act of 
1951, in fact, has just been passed by the Senate. It 
must still, however, be passed by the House, so do 
not relax your efforts. The bill passed the Senate in 
the last Congress, but the House failed to pass it. 
This must not happen again. In the House, by the 
way, although the bill is substantially the same as the 
one approved by the Senate, it is known as the Local 
Public Health Services Act. 

Fourth, if your P.T.A. takes action on some issue 
of national importance—not just a resolution but ac- 
tion that grows out of solid, independent discussion— 
let me know about it. Your local congressman and 
the senators from your state will surely want that 
information too. We want to know exactly what it 
is and who you are. We want to know how many 
people are behind it and what direct bearing it will 
have on the nation as a whole. 

Fifth, remember that it does little good for your 
congressman to hear from you spasmodically. We 
need to be sure of your continuing interest in legis- 
lation. It takes patience and hard work to get a 
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measure through both houses of Congress and finally . 


signed by the President. If your congressman can’t 
count on your full support, in spite of the setbacks 
and delays that plague almost any piece of major 
legislation, he has small incentive to keep pressing 
for it, especially in the face of many other bills of 
competing interest and urgency. So don’t drop the 
matter once you have expressed an interest. Follow 
it up from time to time with inquiries and comments 
so that your friends in Congress will know that you 
are still rooting for the measure. 

Sixth, act now and think now. I don’t accent that 
“now” from any salesman’s desire to stampede you 
into hasty action that you may regret tomorrow. The 
point I am making is that over this broad and fair 
land of ours today some people are letting down on 
constructive effort. They are using the gravity of the 
international situation and the uncertainty of what 
tomorrow will bring as an alibi for letting well 
enough alone on the domestic front. This is exactly 
the wrong thing to do. This is no time for calling 
a moratorium on progress. It is the time to redouble 
our efforts to imbue the world with the qualities 
that will make it worth saving. 


Many Voices, One Accord 


I realize full well that the voice of democracy is in 
reality many voices. That is as it should be, and I 
for one would not want it otherwise. Democracy is 
not conducted from a platform above the heads of 
the people. It comes from floor or balcony—wherever 
the people are. We in our time have had to listen 
to the monotonous chanting in countries where no 
variation from the party line is tolerated. Is this 
what is meant by the voice of the people? Surely 
not. This is the very opposite of what we in America 
mean by the voice of the people. 

Like a muscle too long unused, even the will to 
freedom may wither and die unless it is exercised. 
Being free to speak is not enough if the result is 
only silence. The voice that is mute might as well 
be strangled. Only when you, the people, express 
yourselves clearly and loudly on the issues of the day 
can we, your representatives in Congress, make cer- 
tain that the laws we pass are in fact the expression 
of the will of a free people. Therefore I say, speak 
up, America! Congress is listening. 





ok Senator Lister Hill of Alabama is the author of 
the Local Public Health Units Act sponsored by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the fed- 
eral aid to education bill, the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, and the Rural Telephone Act. He 
is co-author of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
the Vocational Education Act, and other measures 
for the advancement of the nation’s health, educa- 
tion, and general welfare. 
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Says Who?—If you've ever had a plugged nickel, struck 
pay dirt, or eaten crow it’s pretty certain you live in the 
United States. Because that’s not English you are speak- 
ing; it’s American. The Dictionary of Americanisms, pub- 
lished last month, contains these as well as 49,997 other 
words and phrases that were either invented here or took 
on new meanings in America. 


Hypnotic Highways.—Trafhic cops who think they have 
heard all possible excuses for automobile accidents may 
scoff at hypnotism as a factor. Yet the American Auto- 
mobile Association is taking that possibility seriously, 
since accidents caused by drivers dozing at the wheel on 
certain monotonously smooth highways are too frequent 
to be explained by fatigue alone. The Association now 
plans intensive studies by medical men and psychologists, 
using the Pennsylvania Turnpike as a testing ground. 


Out of Focus.—Though the policies of the Soviet Union 
affect everybody’s lives today, American boys and girls 
don’t learn much about Russia in high school, concludes 
Richard W. Burkhardt of Syracuse University. After ana- 
lyzing all commonly used high school textbooks in history, 
geography, and the social studies he found that most of 
them carry inadequate and outdated information about 
the world’s largest country. A typical geography book, for 
instance, allots only six pages to the Soviet Union, as 
compared with 21 to Australia and 20 to Brazil. 


Accent on Harmony.—Once again calling public atten- 
tion to the unifying influence of music, National and 
Inter-American Music Week will be observed from May 
6 to 13. The keynote this year is “Enrich Your Living 
Through Music.” 


Groundwork._One of the first seven projects to be 
aided by the new advisory and information service of 
UNESCO, officially known as the “associated projects sys- 
tem,” is that of the National Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the Philippines. That organization is con- 
ducting literacy classes for 10,000 pupils besides striving 
to introduce better health, sanitation, and recreational 
facilities in rural villages throughout the islands. 


Shriveled Savings—Who can save money these days? 
Not many people, apparently. Last year American fam- 
ilies as a whole saved less than 6 per cent of their income. 
In 1944, on the other hand, their savings amounted to 
nearly 25 per cent of their total income. In addition, 
family debts climbed from five billion dollars in 1944 to 
almost 20 billion in 1950. 


Two Best Books.—In the world of children’s books the 
most coveted honors are the annual Newbery and Calde- 
cott awards. The 1950 Newbery Medal for the “most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American literature for chil- 
dren” goes to Elizabeth Yates’ Amos Fortune, Free Man. 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


Katherine Milhous wins the Caldecott award for the 
“most distinguished picture book” with The Egg Tree. 


Memo to Personnel Directors—Get rid of the grum- 
bler? By no means. Results of a recent study by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Institute of Social Research suggest 
that many an employer should be bidding for his services. 
This survey proved that the man who “beefs” is vastly 
more productive than the man who doesn’t, because he 
usually has a driving urge to succeed. 


Fair Warning.—Publishers of offensive comic books in 
New York State have been warned that unless they clean 
house before the legislature meets next spring, a strict 
statute will be enacted to enforce higher standards. A 
committee of state legislators suggests that the industry 
censor itself, much as the motion picture industry does 
through the Hays Office. 


Community Quiz.—For years the average community has 
cherished the right to scrutinize its teachers’ private lives. 
Now, however, teachers are about to turn the tables. The 
Educational Policies Commission of the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association is developing a scale for rating com- 
munities according to their desirability as places in which 
to teach. Soon every town in Minnesota will be evaluated 
in terms of its educational program, school support, atti- 
tude toward teachers, and facilities for pleasant living. 


Sea Stories—From ancient days to our own seamen 
have brought back tales of sea serpents and monsters of 
the deep. Though scientists scoff at the more fantastic 
reports they do admit that the ocean bottoms may well 
hold strange creatures so far unknown to them. To learn 
more about this weird underwater realm, a party of 
Danish scientists have planned a two-year cruise of the 
world’s oceans. Equipped with apparatus that can explore 
to a depth of 50,000 feet, they hope to track down sea 
dwellers never before accurately observed. 


Appointment in the Public Service—Mrs. John E. 
Hayes, president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has accepted an important post at the personal 
invitation of Labor Secretary Tobin—chairmanship of his 
department’s Advisory Committee on Young Workers. 
As industry speeds production for national defense, the 
work of this committee in upholding child labor stand- 
ards takes on heightened significance. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 6-51, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the June 
National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 

you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the September 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 


600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Most of us can remember most of our teachers, and 


we remember them sometimes with mixed emotions. 


But the ones we shall never forget are those who did their 


teaching from the heart, opening new vistas to our minds 


Kermit Eby 
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and our imaginations. Here is the personal experience of one who can look 


back on his school years as richly rewarding—years in which 


direction was given to impulse, and inspiration added to instruction. 


SEVERAL MONTHS ago as I was reading the Gospel 
Messenger, the official paper of the Church of the 
Brethren, I happened to notice in it a short poem 
by M. M. Sherrick, my teacher of language and 
literature at Manchester College. As I read it I began 
to recall the quiet afternoons I had spent studying 
German grammar and haltingly translating German 
literature, stimulated by “Dad” Sherrick’s gentle 
prodding. I remembered particularly how patiently 
he endured our seldom-inspired recitations and how 
almost pathetically eager he was to help us. 

My recollections of my teachers did not end then 
and there, with Dad Sherrick and college and uni- 
versity. Instead they went all the way back to my 
childhood on Grandfather Eby’s farm. My father’s 
youngest sister, Alva, lived at home while she was 
teaching at the Sunny Dale School, a mile and a 
half west of Grandfather’s farm. When I was a boy 
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books were scarce, and I was fascinated by the bright 
pictures in the readers Aunt Alva brought home. 
Noticing my interest, she and her friend Louella 
Burnham, another teacher, began to read stories to 
me and then to teach me to read. 

Knowing how to read, however, had its disadvan- 
tages for Miss Burnham when I became her pupil 
at the age of six. I couldn’t understand why I had 
to be cooped up in school. After all, didn’t I know 
how to read? Furthermore, the world outside the 
classroom window was always more interesting than 
the one inside. So when Miss Burnham’s attention 
was occupied by other classes I got up, ran to the 
door, and headed for home. 

But freedom was not for me. Mother kept her 
eye on the road and, when she saw me coming, picked 
up my little sister and started down the lane to head 
me off. Miss Burnham in tlfe meantime approached 
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me from behind, so there was no escape. To keep 
me occupied she went to the library and selected 
a book of fairy tales, which she brought back to my 
desk, opened to the story of the “Ugly Duckling.” 
I could not read all the words, but I knew enough 
to discover a new world between the covers of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s book. From then on keeping 
me in school ceased to be a problem. 

When I was eight years old my family moved to 
a farm Dad had bought from Grandfather Schwalm. 
For the first time I was separated from my grand- 
parents and the teachers and pupils I knew. At the 
Ehret School I was the proverbial new boy—stared 
at, teased, and miserable. Even to this day I recall 
with horror the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


There Are Teachers and Teachers 


My teachers were not bad; they met their classes 
and kept order. But they were not inspired, so 
neither were we. I sometimes think that had I 
continued in school without the inspiration of a 
creative teacher I would have left at the end of the 
eighth grade. But I was rescued in the seventh grade, 
where Harvey Bowers was my teacher. 

Harvey is one of the saints of the earth. A com- 
bination teacher-preacher-farmer, he never became 
rich because he has always believed in sharing all 
he has. He is a man of faith and so even-tempered 
that he used to be criticized for lack of discipline, 
especially by parents who believed that learning and 
licking were one and the same. Harvey’s school was 
a little noisy, and perhaps the lazy could get by a 
little more easily, but for those who wanted to learn, 
Harvey's patience was infinite. No recess was so full, 
no need to go home so pressing that he would not 
gladly answer the questions of the curious or some- 
times just talk. It wasn’t long before Harvey Bowers 
discovered that I was both lonely and curious and 
that I shared with him an interest in books. 

Perhaps this common interest caused him to give 
me 100’s in history and geography, but it wasn’t the 
grades that made the difference. When my lessons 
were finished and I had the time and the temptation 
to create a little disturbance, Harvey would stifle that 
temptation by placing an open book or magazine on 
my desk. One of the books happened to be Dickens’ 
Child’s History of England. I read it from cover to 
cover the night Mr. Bowers loaned it to me, and I 
returned it the next morning. He must have doubted 
that I had actually read it, for he questioned me 
about its contents. When I answered correctly, he 
brightened and asked me how I liked it. I said I 
liked it very much. To which Harvey Bowers replied, 
“Well, since you like it so much, I shall give it to 
you.” Even today it has a very special place on my 
shelves, for it was not only the first history I ever 
owned but the first book in my personal library. 

Harvey Bowers was a great teacher—not because 
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of his knowledge of fractions and history but be- 
cause he was willing to go the “second mile” with 
his pupils. He loved learning, but he loved the 
learner more. 

After graduating from grade school I entered 
Wakarusa High School, where I met Malinda Werntz, 
teacher of social studies and history for more than 
forty years, and Esther Searer, who taught Latin and 
English. 

Each of these teachers touched and enriched my 
life far beyond their own realization or mine. While 
I was in high school there was a period of agitation 
to exclude Oriental immigrants. It reached us even 
in northern Indiana, though there wasn’t a single 
Japanese or Chinese in our neighborhood. Once 
each week, usually on Friday, Miss Werntz had us 
put aside our regular history lessons and discuss cur- 
rent events. Occasionally our discussion led to de- 
bates, and one of the most exciting of these was on 
the proposition “Resolved, That the Congress of 
the United States should pass the Immigration Act, 
also known as the Oriental Exclusion Act.” 

Since there was some difficulty in getting anyone 
to take the negative side, Miss Werntz asked me if 
I would, and I agreed. She helped me prepare my 
speech, and the deeper we looked into the question, 
the more convinced we were of the injustice pro- 
posed and its eventual international implications. 
Looking back, I think Miss Werntz realized this in 
advance and tried to arm me against prejudice. 


From Small Beginnings 


From that day to this I have continued my inter- 
est in the Orient. In 1924, when I went to college, I 
read all the books I could about Oriental life, his- 
tory, and culture. In 1929, when I entered the 
University of Chicago, I made up my mind to 
specialize in Far Eastern international relations. 

Several years later the Church of the Brethren 
happened to. be casting about for a member to 
accompany a Friends good will team to the Orient. 
A friend suggested my name and supported my 
candidacy, and February 1933 found me on my way 
to the Orient. For six months we lived with Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and Korean students in their college 
and youth associations, discussing with them our 
common problems. This was undoubtedly one of the 
most intense learning experiences of my life. I began 
to see the relation between men and events. I be- 
came more and more interested in the world about 
me and in the future of America—all because of 
an assignment by a sympathetic and intellectually 
curious teacher in a little country high school. 

That high school, as I have said, had another 
magnificent teacher in Esther Searer. In a sense she 
built upon the broad interest in reading that Harvey 
Bowers had stimulated. Until Miss Searer became my 
teacher I read everything that came along, from 
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mail-order catalogues to Wild Westerns. From time 
to time she would take from my desk books she 
classified as “junk.” I was annoyed, and it became 
a contest between us. Whenever I saw her coming 
toward my desk I would hide my Wild Western or 
my Horatio Alger. She knew what I was doing, but 
instead of scolding me she would tell me about a 
book she was reading that I might be interested in. 
When my.curiosity was aroused she would go to her 
desk and there—just by chance, of course—find the 
book and bring it to me. It was not long before I 
began to develop the discrimination I needed. 

Each of these teachers had one very important 
thing in common: They loved to teach. Teaching 
was a part of their very being. Boys and girls were 
never nuisances to them but children of God, to be 
inspired and helped. Ernest Melby, now dean of New 
York University’s School of Education, understands 
perhaps better than any other educator I have ever 
met the qualities that make a great teacher. Once 
he was asked to state in a single sentence what a 
teacher should know about boys and girls. He re- 
plied, “If you don’t love them, you can’t teach them.”’ 

One of the most inspiring and one of the best 
of my college teachers was my own uncle, Vernon 
Schwalm, professor of history at Manchester Col- 
lege and now its president. But the greatest stimulus 
he gave my curiosity did not occur in a classroom. 
On a Saturday afternoon in 1917, when I was about 
thirteen, Dad and I were unloading some wood 
from the wagon into the woodhouse. Uncle Vernon 
stopped by and, seeing us working, pitched in. 

\fter the usual “How are you, and how is every- 
thing at Manchester?” Dad began to ask about the 
war that was raging in Europe. Uncle Vernon out- 
lined the system of alliances and counteralliances 
that had dominated the European scene before the 
war and underlay the balance of power existing 
before 1914. He described the complex events that 
led to Sarajevo, and each event was placed in its 
proper chronological and philosophical sequence. 
\s he talked I wondered how one person could 
know and understand and interpret so much of the 
past and present. Uncle Vernon was the first to 
stimulate in me a sense of history. 


Teacher Out of School 


The person who cultivated and watered the seed 
my uncle had planted was not a teacher by pro- 
fession. In 1922, the year I graduated from high 
school, I broke with my father over my desire to 
go to college in the fall. He believed a high school 
education was sufficient. I did not, and I wanted 
to earn some tuition money. So I left home to get a 
job. at an automobile plant in South Bend. 

I was assigned to the stock room, where the man 
in charge was a Belgian American named Charley 
DeLange. Charley had worked there more than 
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thirty-seven years helping to build wagons, but after 
hours he read books voraciously and thought furi- 
ously. Political economy and sociology were his 
strong points. Years later, when I too dabbled in 
these subjects, I realized how truly educated a man 
he was. He not only loved books and ideas but had 
a passion for teaching and discussion. To him the 
factory was life, and wherever men lived and worked, 
he believed, there history would be determined. 
There have been many other teachers. Some af- 
fected me negatively because of their lack of interest 
in life, their intolerance of children with curious 
minds, and even their hatred of children who were 
truly alive. But no useful purpose would be served 
by dwelling upon them. Instead, I would like to 





© Acme News pictures 
One of the greatest teachers of our time, John Dewey, receives the af- 
fectionate greetings of youthful admirers on his ninetieth birthday. 


leave with my reader only one message. It is this: 

There is not now and never will be a substitute 
for contact between teacher and pupil. There is no 
substitute for the artist-teacher, who teaches out of 
inspiration and love. Nothing can take the place of 
the goodly fellowship of the classroom, in charge of 
an inspired teacher. Books and visual aids are not 
enough; they have meaning only when they are 
reflected in the lives and experience of human 
beings. When the dry bones take on flesh and the 
flesh becomes spirit, lives are affected and ultimately 
history is changed. 





Kermit Eby, associate professor of sciences at the 
University of Chicago, is also a minister of the 
Church of the Brethren. For several years he served 
as educational director in the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and he has been a member of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
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EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


IN A SHAKING 
WORLD 


Of all the good gifts that 

parents can confer upon their 
children, none is more precious 
than health of mind. For where the 
attitude toward life is wholesome 
and mature, physical ills 

become endurable and social ills 


tend to disappear. 


IN THE LAsT few years the public has shown an in- 
creasing concern about its mental health. Two books 
that stayed on the best-seller lists for a long time 
were entitled Peace of Mind and The Mature Mind. 
And it must be admitted that in view of the disturb- 
ing social and economic conditions of our era, this 





seeking after a panacea for our emotional and men- 
tal unrest is not surprising. 

But in our pursuit of mental equilibrium we may 
overlook the fact that mental health, like physical 
health, is not so much a matter of a bit here and 
there as it is of the whole person. It cannot be 
achieved by hit-or-miss experiments with diets, exer- 
cises, vitamins, or fads of the moment. There are 
people who expect to solve all their emotional prob- 
lems, ranging from how to get along with Aunt Bes- 
sie to why they sneeze every time they feel romantic, 
by reading some wise man’s magic words. But men- 
tal-ill health that was years in the making can’t be 
undone in a day—and besides, that’s too much to 
expect from a book! 


Conflict and Challenge 


Health, mental and physical, is built from the be- 
ginning of life. In each new human being born into 
the world a highly individualized, though primitive 
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Walter W. Argow 


design for living takes form. Its patterns are both 
internal and external. We might term them the “ins 
and outs” of growth. Most growing things, particu- 
larly man, have a driving aim to develop independ- 
ence—freedom to choose, to express, to achieve in 
one’s own way. We soon learn, however, that the 
world was not made exclusively for us, nor do we 
have it to ourselves (that is, the more fortunate of 
us learn this). And thus begins a struggle that is a 
part of us until we relinquish our bodies. How we 
handle this conflict between our desire for independ- 
ence and our need to accommodate to the same de- 
sire in others is a measure of our maturity. The 
development of methods for handling it is a responsi- 
bility of the school, the government, the church, 
and society itself, which systematizes and transmits 
knowledge. 

Not long ago local newspapers ran a picture that 
had won first place in an Associated Press photo- 
graph contest. Captioned “Death in Father’s Arms,” 
it was indeed a dramatic and tragic scene. There in 
the street a father sat holding his little boy, who had 
apparently been struck by a car. Crowded around 
them were policemen and bystanders, each visibly 
moved by the tragedy. The dominant expression on 
the faces of these bystanders was one of helplessness, 
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and the same feeling was suggested by the position 
of the hands of three men who were reaching toward 
the father, as if in an effort to aid him as he held 
his dying child. 

This gesture alone seemed to signify the limita- 
tions all of us have when we try to help people who 
are in critical need. And so it is with our attempts to 
help our children gain emotional stability. Often we 
learn too late of the tragic toll that frustration, con- 
flict, and discord have taken of the personalities of 
the children with whom we come in contact as par- 
ents, teachers, and friends. Rarely as dramatic as an 
accident, emotional instability is frequently over- 
looked as a major factor in personal tragedy. 


The Meaning of Maturity 


What is emotional stability? First of all, it implies 
maturity, and maturity has been given a workable 
definition by two psychiatrists, Edward A. Strecker 
and Kenneth E. Appel. They define it as ‘a quality 
of personality that is made up of a number of ele- 
ments.” 

“It is stick-to-itiveness, the ability to stick to a job, 
to work on it, and to struggle through until it is fin- 
ished, or until one has given all one has in the en- 
deavor. It is the quality or capacity of giving more 
than is asked or required in a given situation. It is 
this characteristic that enables others to count on 
one; thus it is reliability. Persistence is an aspect of 
maturity: persistence to carry out a goal in the face 
of difficulties. Endurance of difficulties, unpleasant- 
ness, discomfort, frustration, hardship. The ability 
to size things up, make one’s own decision, is a char- 
acteristic of maturity. This implies a considerable 
amount of independence. A mature person is not 
dependent unless ill. Maturity includes determina- 
tion, a will to achieve and succeed, a will to life. 
Ot course, maturity represents the capacity to cooper- 
ate: to work with others, to work in an organization 
and under authority. The mature person is flexible, 
can defer to time, persons, circumstances. He can 
show tolerance, he can be patient, and above all he 
has the qualities of adaptability and compromise. 
Basically, maturity represents a wholesome amalga- 
mation of two things: 1—dissatisfaction with the 
status quo, which calls forth aggressive, constructive 
effort, and 2—social concern and devotion. It is 
morale in the individual.” 

Now this is a very long and complicated definition, 
and we should break it down into its parts if it is to 
be of value to us in guiding the young people for 
whom we have some share of responsibility. But we 
may sum it up by saying that a mature person is able 
to know and accept himself, to know and accept his 
iellows, and to find an effective way of expressing his 
individuality that accords with the needs of his 
neighbors to express their individualities. 

It is apparent that the core of this summary is the 
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Greek ideal of “Know thyself’—knowing what we 
are as individuals and knowing how to live success- 
fully with others. People who give evidence of such 
self-knowledge are properly called mature. It is they 
whose behavior is marked by stability, who have a 
sense of integrity, of sound character. The progress 
of the world, the effective functioning of our society 
depend on them. Our greatest need today is an in- 
creasing number of people who are emotionally 
stable. 





: © Eva Luoma 


The Meaning of Success 


Margaret Mead, in her recent book Male and Fe- 
male, has pointed out that one unfortunate charac- 
teristic of a great many Americans is the frantic 
pursuit of an empty dream. Coming out of a frontier 
heritage, we have put an unduly high premium on 
success—that is, material success. Many of us in our 
childhood absorbed great quantities of Horatio Alger 
stories, little realizing that we were accepting stand- 
ards of behavior that in the long run could only lead 
to frustration. Success, according to Horatio Alger, 
meant the importance of the position one achieved, 
the size of one’s bank account, one’s status as a 
dweller in a castle on a hill. To be a success one had 
to “get ahead.” 

This kind of literature—this kind of thinking—is a 
psychological poison that has stunted the emotional 
growth of an untold number of children. Perhaps 
today we are beginning to see the emotional imma- 
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turity of this philosophy of life and the instability 
and futility that are its products. 

Arthur Miller’s disturbing play, Death of a Sales- 
man, which drew capacity audiences on Broadway 
for so long, dramatizes the death of the Horatio 
Alger point of view. The dominant idea in this mod- 
ern Greek tragedy is the heritage of a life of sham, 
of not being true to oneself, of living a life primarily 
in response to the demands and standards of some- 
one other than oneself. Unless each of us knows and 
accepts himself for what he is, he is likely to accept 
an image that has been determined for him by forces 
seeking to mold and control him. Hence the person 
who does not know and understand himself is inse- 
cure. He is immature, and: often we have to watch 
helplessly his failure to cope with his environment. 


‘Key in the Hands of the Young 


But there is no real need for us to stand helplessly 
by. The answer is in preparedness, and this begins 
with children. Above all else, I would like to see in 
my child and every child the quality of self-assurance 
—a growing young personality marching assuredly 
toward maturity. I would try to help my child know 
himself and establish his own values, his own ways 
of doing things, his own objectives, his own use of 
the time and energy that are his property alone. I 
would ask myself constantly, “Am I trying to force 
him to be something I desperately wanted to be and 
could not?” 

If in the course of his growing up he became re- 
bellious and perhaps even obstreperous I would try 
to examine the why of this rebellion. Secretly I would 
cherish it because it would be marking a valiant at- 
tempt on his part to express himself. I would permit 
him to have the experience of learning to deal with 
a dangerous situation by himself, remembering that 
he will have to continue living his life when I am 
not around and that I must not rob him of the value 
of such experiences just to satisfy my vanity. 

Then I would want to feel, as the days and years 
went by, that I myself had sufficient emotional 
stability to act not as a dictator but rather as only 
one of many adults from whom my child had to 
learn the practical worth of knowing and accepting 
reality and an ability to cope with his environment. 

These are some of the stages on the pathway 
toward emotional stability or maturity. Guiding our 
voungsters through them does not guarantee mental 
health, though it points in that direction. Nor does 
it guarantee peace of mind; for a mind that is at 
peace in a world of imperfections is either withdraw- 
ing from a normal responsibility for improvement or 


is dulled to the facts of our times. Rather than peace 
of mind our goal should be to develop within all 
men the ability to live creatively and the courage to 
appraise their own work objectively. 


What of Tomorrow? 


The world ahead—and we hope that it may still be 
a free world—will be of our children’s making. The 
one we are struggling with today is a good world, 
materially speaking. We have learned to mold our 
physical environment pretty much to fit our desires. 
But we are far from success with the intangibles of 
living. The Mexican anthropologist Villa Rojas has 
observed: “Americans now have some twenty years 
more life expectancy than Mexicans. But what good 
does it do them when so many Americans spend 
their last years in mental institutions?” The smoke 
column of the atomic explosion marked with an ex- 
clamation point the success of our physicists. What 
parallel achievement can we record for those whose 
concern is with the worth of man? 

We would do well to remember what the psychia- 
trist G. Brock Chisholm, director general of the 
World Health Organization, once pointed out: 

“Intelligence, the ability to observe: and reason 
clearly and to reach and implement decisions appro- 
priate to the real situation in which he finds himself 
are man’s only specific methods of survival. Birds 
must fly, fish must swim, herbivorous animals must 
eat grasses and cereals, and man must observe and 
think freely. We have never had a really peaceful 
society in the world, but only short interludes of for- 
getting and frantic preparation between wars. Can 
the world learn to live at peace? If we cannot, the 
job will be left to what survivors there may be after 
the next war, or to intellectually more honest and 
braver people who may get a chance some generation 
later.” 

This is now our children’s chance. It lies in devel- 
oping their emotional stability, their maturity, their 
ability to learn the practical business of living in 
harmony and in honesty. Obviously this is not a sim- 
ple matter, yet the world’s destiny depends on the 
emotional stability of a free child. It is our job to 
provide the climate in which such stability can be 
developed, so that one day we shall not have to stand 
mutely by with futile hands extended—too late. 





Walter W. Argow is the executive director of the 
Indiana Mental Health Association. He is well 
known to members of the Indiana Congress, at whose 
state convention he spoke on this same subject. 


MENTAL HEALTH as a positive goal in bringing up strong and sturdy children during times 


® of tension will be emphasized repeatedly throughout the 1951 convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to be held May 21-23 in Miami Beach, Florida. Ask 


your delegate for a report on the highlights of the meeting. 
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Building a whole world into a community 





of neighbors is no small undertaking, 

and one of the chief handicaps is that the 
individual world citizen must 

learn his lesson late. We are just beginning 
to realize that if the ideal 

is to become a reality we must start 


with the children. 


Delia Goetz 
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DURING a period of eight brief months the division in 
which I work in the Office of Education received 
more than six thousand requests from teachers who 
want to do something about world understanding in 
their work with children. One of these letters has 
haunted me all through the year. It was from a 
fourth-grade teacher who wrote asking for material 
yn Argentina. “You see,” she said, “it is much easier 
to interest my fourth-graders in the people of Argen- 
tina than in the Mexicans, because there are Mexi- 
cans in the class.” Now if I were that fourth-grade 
teacher I would leave the Argentinians where they 
ire for the present and concentrate on, the children’s 
ittitude toward the Mexicans. This is our chief 
trouble in developing world understanding. We be- 
gin and end too far from the child and his own 
community. 

These days in elementary education we talk a great 
deal about meeting the needs of children. But when 
it comes to international relations—perhaps because 
it is such a high-sounding phrase—we think we must 
have a whole new program for the children. I can- 
not think this the best approach to the job. We need 
to fix the effort naturally into the program, wher- 
ever and whenever an opportunity occurs. Unless we 
plan our world understanding program on the basis 
of the general principles we try to maintain in ele- 
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mentary education, we cannot accOmplish very much. 
For instance, one of the things we try to do is to 


help children form the habit of deferring judgment st 
until they have all the facts. A teacher who has bn 
Mexican or Chinese or other foreign children in her 7 
class has not helped her pupils to do that if she op 
thinks she must go to the end of the earth for her me 
material! ret 

Jumping to conclusions is one of the biggest stum- ot! 
blingblocks to world understanding, even for adults. | 
With children it is a greater handicap still. The in 


teacher whose letter I have quoted has plenty of in- lif 
formation at hand. It is up to her to help the children 


mi 
to realize that they can’t judge another country or ve 
another race by two or three or even half a dozen = 
children. = 
Dogmatism Is Dangerous “ 
di 
All of us tend to generalize too much. The other di 
day I was talking to a woman who said, “I think at 
most Latin Americans are charming, but I just = 
can’t bear Puerto Ricans.” I said, “Have you ever sh 
known any?” She said, “Yes, I had a Puerto Rican _ 
dressmaker. She ruined a blouse for me. The shoul- m 
ders came ’way down here on the sleeve.” Are we to 
assume, then, that Puerto Rico is populated by dress- _ 
makers who make ill-fitting shoulders? cl 
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We very often do the same thing when we try to 
)study another country with children. We show them 
‘only one section or one group of people. Take the 
Latin Americans. Perhaps it is because of the color- 
ful costumes and the attractive handicrafts, but what- 
ever the reason is, we make a big mistake when we 
fail to show children that costumes and crafts repre- 
sent but a part of the national culture. Furthermore, 
the fiesta is not all of life in Latin America. Our 
children need to know what these people are doing 
when they are not dancing and having fiestas. 

Or we tell them a story about a weaver or a wood 
carver or a potter, neglecting the other people alto- 
gether. For instance, what do the people do who live 
in cities? In almost every city anywhere there are 
| people who dress like us. There are doctors and 
Jawyers and teachers and representatives of all the 
other professions, but in the minds of many of our 
children all the people of Mexico, say, are peons. 
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Another thing we must know and teach is that we 
need not always be learning about another country. 
There is plenty of material for developing world un- 
derstanding right here. We lay the foundation for 
world understanding whenever we help children co- 
operate with each other, whenever we help them gain 
respect for the individual. If we develop these qual- 
ities in our youngsters, we can teach them to think of 
other peoples as human beings like ourselves. 

Some time ago a teacher, knowing that I had lived 
in Guatemala, asked me for information on home 
life there. I gave her some references, and she said 
musingly, “I suppose those people really love their 
children just as we do.” And I thought of a little 
town up in the highlands of Guatemala, where once, 
on my way to find a market, I met an Indian woman. 
I asked her where the market was. She did not merely 
direct me; she walked back with me. It was quite a 
distance, and she was carrying a child who looked 
about two years old. The child didn’t seem to be 
crippled, so I said to her, “Can't that boy walk?” And 
she smiled and answered, “Oh, yes, he can walk, but, 
you see, he is a little bit spoiled.” That doesn’t 
sound especially foreign, does it? 

Again, in the highlands of Peru I went once to visit 
a village school. They had just put in some night 
classes because they didn’t have enough teachers to 
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teach all the children. An old man had walked al- 
most six miles that night to bring his grandchild. “I 
want him to have what I couldn’t have. I never had 
a chance to go to school,” he said. Like any other 
parent or grandparent who loves a child, he thought 
nothing of a twelve-mile walk, six miles each way, if 
it gave the child something that he had never had. 

These are the things we need to find out about 
other countries. We need to know how human beings 
live wherever they live. This matters far more than 
the geographical or historical facts. We need to stress 
the things that are alike in people the world over. 
And where they are different we need to know the 
reasons for the difference and to explain those rea- 
sons clearly to our children. Traditions and customs 
are very dear to everyone, and if we ignore or ridicule 
them we give offense. 


Second-hand Prejudice 


My last point is certainly the most important of 
all: We must not pass on our prejudices to our chil- 
dren. Children are not born with prejudices, but they 
pick them up very quickly. Unconsciously, day by 
day, in the way we treat people of another race, cul- 
ture, or creed—and the way we speak of them—we 
build our children’s ideas of these others. And in do- 
ing so we heighten or lessen our children’s future 
value as citizens of the world. 

Not long ago I moved to a new community in 
Washington, D. C. My first caller and my best friend 
there is Tommy Smith, who is about five. Tommy is 
an enthusiastic gardener, so he first came to watch me 
garden. Later he brought “one of his best friends” 
to see my garden—Jan, a little boy from Holland who 
doesn’t speak much English. This doesn’t bother 
Tommy. He talks for the two of them. “Doesn’t she 
have a nice garden, Jan?” he asked his friend. 

This was only the beginning. A little later, when 
Tommy found out I was going to be away for a 
week, he volunteered to look after my garden while 
I was gone, saying he would bring along Chang to 
help him. He had several other pals he thought 
would be useful—Dutch, Irish, and Chinese—and he 
brought them all to meet me. David, the Irish boy, 
has a collie dog. I don’t know what the plants in the 
garden will look like when I get back, but I like to 
think of my good friend Tommy Smith. He isn’t 
fussy about race, color, or creed. He just likes people, 
and he hasn’t any prejudices. He is growing up free- 
minded, as all children should, It is up to us to see 
that all of them do. 





Delia Goetz is a member of the Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations, U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, who has lived and worked in several Latin 
American countries. Among a variety of activities 
in her field she has served as translator for the 
Guatemalan Embassy in Washington, D. C. 
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Will Freedom Win Out? 


earchlights 





and Compass Points 





** Ernest O. Melby 


Dean, School of Education, New York University 


JUST WHERE are we with our education? What is the 
responsibility of education today, and what are our 
chances of meeting that responsibility? It seems to 
me that regardless of how we feel about our present 
international position, nobody can say positively 
whether the free institutions of this country and 
other parts of the Western world are going to survive. 
They are hanging in the balance, and we in America 
may not realize how hazardous our future is. 

This is something most of us do not want to face 
because it is unpleasant. But the truth of the matter 
is that the moral and spiritual values we uphold so 
vigorously demand certain things of us—in our be- 
havior, in our very lives—and we do not want to do 
those things. We want our comforts and our luxuries 
and our gadgets and our “business as usual.” We 
don’t want to face up to the fact that hundreds of 
millions of people in the world are starving, with a 
starvation not only of the body but of the soul. 

Anybody who thinks that these underprivileged 
hundreds of millions are going to remain downtrod- 
den and subordinated has completely misjudged the 
trend of the times. What they are going to do and 
what they are going to become is the greatest chal- 
lenge to free nations today. To save our freedom 
we must see to it that this vast movement of masses 
of people around the globe takes a democratic and 
humanitarian direction, not a totalitarian, anti- 
human direction. 

I say again that freedom as you and I know it in 
this country is in a most hazardous position, and no 
responsibility of education or any other social insti- 
tution compares in importance with that of building 
the kind of education that will save it. 

If I thought that the schools are the only means 
we have of saving our freedom I would run up the 
white flag right now. For I believe we have enor- 
mously exaggerated the power of the schools, think- 
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ing that we can carry on inside the schoolhouses 
some sort of process which will change boys and 
girls so that they will go out and change the world. 
We ought to know by now that it works just the 
other way. It is what goes on outside the school- 
houses, in the environment, that changes boys and 
girls. All over America men, women, and children 
are being deeply influenced by the power of the com- 
munity, the impact of their environment. Education 
will always fail if we think of it as going on only in 
the schools. It will never truly succeed until we 
realize that the school is just one of many agencies 
that should contribute to the education of our 
citizens. 

That is why we must get busy this very minute 
and mobilize every single resource we have in every 
single community. All the talk about better relations 
between the public and the schools, about commu- 
nity schools, about adult education goes out the win- 
dow unless it starts with the people themselves. 
What we really need to do is go to the people of our 
communities and say, “Look, let’s see if we can find 
a way of helping every person in this town make a 
contribution to a total community-wide program of 
education in which everybody will play some part.” 


Invisible Barriers 


One of the things this means is that teachers in 
the schools will have to get acquainted with different 
kinds of people in the community. Often this in 
itself is no small problem. As a country boy from 
Minnesota I am appalled at the status of teachers in 
some other parts of the nation, especially in our 
larger cities. In Minnesota a teacher is quite a per- 
son, one who is looked up to and highly respected. 
But a teacher in a big city has no social standing at 
all; often he is considered a sort of hired hand. He 
is never invited into the homes of the wealthy, and 
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only in a crisis can he even get past the iron gates. 

In spite of all our talk about democracy here in 
America and freedom of movement from one eco- 
nomic level to another, the economic barrier is still 
the biggest barrier in American life. And when we 
talk about getting more and better people into the 
teaching profession this is something you and I have 
to think hard about. You can raise salaries all you 
want, and it won’t do any good unless you also raise 
the status of the teacher in the community. You 
p.T.A. members are the ones that can do something 
about this problem. 

It must be solved because every teacher, every 
parent, every pupil, every board member, every citi- 
zn must be completely mobilized. If we do this 
there is a chance we can win, but it is going to take 
the very best that all of us have to give. 

You cannot work with the people of a community 
-—as I have done a number of times—without realiz- 
ing the richness of our resources, without building 
a stronger faith in our free institutions and in people 
generally. We need now a greater and stronger faith 
than ever. The best way to build it is to work with 
people, because only then do you become fully aware 
of the power of the human spirit. 


Faith Without Fervor 


We have not, furthermore, thought enough about 
the meaning of our heritage. Here we are, possessed 
of the richest culture on earth—the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, for example, with its emphasis on the 
worth and dignity of the human being. We have the 
French Revolutionary writers, the British liberals, 
the Founding Fathers of our own country, and two 
thousand years of Jesus Christ. All the Russians have 
is Karl Marx and dialectical materialism, and yet 
they are beating us to the minds and hearts of men 
all around the globe. The only explanation is that 
they are teaching their ideas with a religious fervor, 
whereas we are so indifferent about our traditions 
that we are not convincing. 

We have taught democracy, yes, but we have 
taught it largely as a political concept. Democracy, 
we say, is voting; it is the powers of officers; it is gov- 
ernment. We have not taught our democracy in 
economic terms or social terms or spiritual terms. 
Yet the whole idea of the uniqueness of human 
beings, and of that uniqueness as basic to their crea- 
tive power, is as essentially spiritual a concept as 
you can think of. 

And our democracy is essentially a religious con- 
cept. There is a depth of feeling in it that runs 
through our music, our art, our literature, and most 
of all our human relations. But we must do more 
than assert this theoretically; it is something that 
has to be translated into reality. Our total culture, 
our total education has to come to grips with these 
moral and spiritual values of ours. 
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In this country we have traditionally held to the 
idea of the separation of church and state, but I am 
sure we do not want to use it as an excuse for our 
neglect of moral and spiritual values. You cannot 
defeat dialectical materialism with another material- 
ism. Therefore we must find some way of translating 
the religious heritage of the Western world into the 
realities of everyday life. 


Building on Our Beliefs 


Actually we are facing the real test of the phi- 
losophy we have set forth. We say that democracy 
is different from Communism because it respects the 
worth and dignity of the individual human being. 
We say that regardless of creed and color and all the 
other things that separate us, democracy respects 
truth. We say we have faith in the common man. 
We believe in human brotherhood. Here is our test. 
We cannot be convincing about these beliefs of ours 
until we can carry them out—in the relationships 
between the people of the community and the people 
in the schools, in the relationships between teachers 
and pupils and teachers and superintendents, and all 
the other groups. 

We have to build democracy into these relation- 
ships because it is from us that our children learn. I 
can talk to a student until I am blue in the face 
about what I believe democracy is, but he is going 
to judge my beliefs by the way I behave, not by what 
I say. We have to start from where we are, weaving 
this democracy of ours into the fabric of our lives. 

In other words, we are never going to be inter- 
nationally convincing until we practice the things we 
believe at home. If we want democracy to live, let 
us vitalize it in the little places, right here where 
we are. Let us make it function in our homes and 
our communities and our schools, and then it will 
live on and on. Only when we do this, only when 
we give ourselves the real experience of democracy 
can we be convincing when we talk about it abroad. 
And then the hundreds of millions will not say to 
us, as they might be saying now, “You are become 
a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 





This article was prepared from Dean Melby’s intro- 
ductory and concluding remarks at a panel meeting 
held during the recent 1951 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals. 
The panel members who discussed the topic “How 
Can Parents, Teachers, and Students Work Together 
in the Next Decade?” included two representatives 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
Mrs. E. N. Howell and Mrs. A. J. Nicely—as well as 
a high school principal, a high school teacher, and 
a high school student. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 
first vice-president of the National Congress, served 
as chairman. 
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A Daylong “Fourth” in Rural Vermont 


HEALTHY, WEALTHY, wise, and happy! That was the 
boast of the seventy members of the Cabot, Vermont, 
P.T.A. the day after their big Fourth of July benefit 
last year. With $665.53 in clear profit they were sure 
that this first big venture would not be their last. 

The Cabot P.T.A. has always been an energetic or- 
ganization that does much for its school and com- 
munity. It has held many small money-making events, 
but often, alas, its members have found that the re- 
turns from these were not in proportion to the energy 
expended. This was why the association decided last 
spring to balance its 1950-51 budget all at one time 
with a real, old-fashioned Vermont celebration on 
the Fourth of July. Appropriately enough, they 
would hold it on a new athletic field given the town 
as a memorial te the veterans of two world wars. 

In New England a Fourth of July celebration is an 
all-day event. First comes a parade, then a dinner, 
then a ball game in the afternoon, and in the evening 
a street dance. The Cabot P.T.A. kept to this main 
schedule of events, but they added other attractions— 
pony rides and fish ponds, novelty booths, and vari- 
ous kinds of food and entertainment made available 
all day long. In fact, the P.T.A. members resolved to 


do everything possible to furnish fun in large quanti- 
ties and to make the holiday safe, sane, and highly 
satisfying for young and old alike. 

Not that it was all smooth sailing. When they 
awoke the morning of the Fourth, with nearly all 





preparations made, it was to the sound of steady, 
beating rain. They needed no little courage to go 
about completing arrangements for the parade under 
a wet and lowering sky. But by nine the rain had let 
up, and at ten the parade started up the long main 
street of the town. 

And what a splendid parade it was! Floats, a caval- 
cade of youngsters on ponies, little children with 
gayly decorated doll carriages were only a few of the 
attractions. One float drawn by a pair of oxen was a 
big yellow pumpkin house, out of which stepped 
Mrs. Peter Pumpkin-eater. Another float held a mini- 
ature church. And since this was Vermont, the maple 
sugar industry was properly glorified by a tractor- 
drawn float on which a big maple tree trunk stood 
upright, tapped complete with sap spout, bucket, and 
cover. Beside it was a boiling vat sending off steam— 
just as if this were early March when real maple sap 
is boiled into syrup. 


Fun and Funds Grow Apace 

One youngster pedaled his own miniature truck 
with a load of hay, and another proudly led his pet 
lamb. Young and old, all pitched in to help the 
P.T.A. make this a pleasant and profitable day. In 
the face of such united efforts the rain gave up and 
moved on. 

After the parade the various booths and the pony 
rides began to do business. In round figures the nov- 





Children and their pets enliven the Fourth of July parade. 
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elty booth and the fish pond netted $39, the pony 
rides $23. The afternoon ball game was free, as were 
all main events held on the field. Later on, $60 worth 
of tags were sold to those wishing to contribute small 
sums. But tag or no tag, everyone was welcome. 

One of the most popular features was the barbecue 
dinner. Barbecues are a novelty in this section of the 
country, and they mean much hard work on the part 
of many people. Not only does the food have to be 
prepared, for example, but the pit must be dug and 
the tents erected. Yet this dinner was a wonderful 
success. Four hundred people ate roast beef and drank 
coffee at the long tables. When the proceeds were 
counted up, the committee calculated a net profit of 
$237—this from a village of three hundred and a 
town of only a thousand! 

Soon after four in the afternoon people began to 
leave, since many were farmers who must go home to 
milk their cows. But by nine o’clock they were all 
back for the street dance, held on a section of the 
main street that had been roped off and swept clean. 
A flat float, stripped of its morning finery, was drawn 
up in front of a store to serve as stage for the three- 
piece orchestra. Square and round dances alternated 
to please the hundred and fifty dancers as well as the 


many more spectators. All agreed that it was a gala 
ending to a happy day. 


Well-gotten Gains 


And what did the Cabot P.T.A. plan to do with 
their net gain of $665.53? Just this: From December 
first, when the days begin to get cold, until the April 
vacation, the association furnishes hot lunches for 
about eighty school children a day. To be sure, the 
town voted at its annual meeting to appropriate a 
hundred dollars, and some government aid is also 
supplied. But since such assistance is limited, the 
P.T.A. has to bear the major financial responsibility. 

In this small community, where thirty-five high 
school and a hundred elementary school pupils, with 
eight teachers, are all housed in one building, the 
P.T.A. has been a real blessing. Its members would 
modestly and honestly tell you, however, that in the 
Cabot P.T.A. cooperation has always been of a high 
order. That is why they could have boasted—if they 
were that kind of folks—of being healthy, wealthy, 
wise, and happy after their big Fourth of July bene- 
fit. But they only smiled and said, “We'll do it again.” 


—LUuTHERA Davis FRAYER 


How Shasta County Got a Library 


FIVE YEARS ago, in 1946, we P.T.A. members of Shasta 
County, California, learned that our county was one 
of only seven in the state that had no public library 
service. The realization shocked us anew. We thought 
of the many thousands of communities in the United 
States where to be without a library was as unthink- 
able as to be without running water or schools. We 
found that back in 1917 citizens led by the local 
grange associations had sought and won the approval 
of the county board of supervisors to establish a libra- 
ry, but no funds were allocated for its support, and 
nothing more was done. A later, unorganized attempt 
by a few interested citizens had also failed. Now, 
however, the P.T.A. was determined to take con- 
structive action that would at last bring results. Plans 
were made to enlist the interest of the entire county, 
a committee was appointed, and the cooperation of 
the county newspaper was secured. 

The first step was a public meeting with a field 
representative from the California State Library. 
Thirteen county organizations were represented, nine 
of them parent-teacher associations, and all were in 
favor of working for a county library. But members 
of the opposition were also there, including a spokes- 
man for the California Taxpayers Association, and 
they played their roles faithfully to the end. 

Those of us who had prepared for that meeting 
were ready with many kinds of material. We had 
drafted petitions, resolutions, and a proposed budget, 
and we had a plan of library organization at our 
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fingertips. Plenty of printed information was available 
too. We wanted the petitions signed by citizens 
throughout the county, the resolutions adopted by 
civic groups, and printed matter distributed by the 
participating organizations, Fortunately we had in 
our county at that time twenty P.T.A.’s that could 
reach a large percentage of the population. 

We didn’t give our enthusiasm—or that of anyone 
else—time to cool off. In two months we had literally 
invaded the meetings of every organization in the 
county. If we weren’t invited we asked permission to 
attend a meeting and present our plan to the mem- 
bership. Whenever possible our representatives went 
in groups of two or three, including persons well 
known in the county whose opinions were highly re- 
spected. Often those who were unable to go with us 
allowed their names to be used freely in connection 
with the campaign. 


Winning Friends 

The field representative of the California State 
Library, a personable and intelligent young woman, 
encouraged us in every possible way, frequently join- 
ing our groups of speakers. In rural areas of the 
county we used the film Library on Wheels, which 
stresses the importance of books to people every- 
where, even in the most remote regions of Canada. 

Although the opposition was spirited, displaying 
much concern about the use of the tax dollar, resolu- 
tions recommending the establishment of a library 
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were passed by no less than sixty-four county organi- 
zations. Among this imposing number were all twenty 
P.T.A.’s (of course), all but one of the county farm 
bureaus, six of the granges, all the local chambers of 
commerce, and sixteen other groups such as lodges, 
teachers’ associations, and service clubs. 

A word should be said here about the splendid 
publicity given us from the very beginning of our 
campaign. The county newspaper assigned a reporter 
to cover all our meetings, and a generous headline 
always appeared over an article reporting that an 
organization had passed the resolution. Three thea- 
ters publicized the project on their screens, and the 
date of the public hearing before the county board of 
supervisors was announced over the local radio 
Station. 

For that was our next big step—the public hearing 
—and the crucial step too. When the day arrived we 
filled the supervisors’ chambers to overflowing and 
crowded the halls as well. Our plan of presentation 
had been carefully prepared in advance. Procedure 
sheets had been printed, and a definite speaking time 
had been allotted to group leaders from each of the 
county’s five supervisorial districts. 

Actually what we had to say had little effect or. the 
supervisors themselves because they did not favor the 
establishment of a library. Yet the great amount of 
county-wide publicity made it necessary for them to 
take some action, so they voted to place the issue on 
the ballot at the next election, which was a good, safe 
year away. Most important, they agreed to allocate 
funds for the library if the vote should be favorable. 
The larger taxpayers, they reasoned, would certainly 
defeat the proposal at the polls. 


—And Influencing People 


But the groundwork had been laid—and well laid. 
As election time approached we sent letters to all the 
organizations that had passed resolutions, reminding 
them of their stand and urging their members to go 
to the polls. Large paid advertisements supplied by 
two of these groups appeared in the newspaper just 
before election day. And what happened on that day? 
When the ballots were counted, the library proposal 
had won by a more than satisfying majority! 

Now our county library has been in operation for a 
year and a half, with its headquarters at the county 
seat and eighteen stations scattered throughout Shasta 
County. The circulation, which has steadily increased, 
has reached nearly seventy thousand. We members of 
the original committee can’t help feeling a certain 
pride in carrying the project through to successful 
completion. It took plenty of planning, push, and 
persistence, but the results more than justified our 
labors. 

—GLapys RuMBOLTz 
Secretary to the Committee Appointed by 
District Twenty-six, California Congress 
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“What Drove Me Crazy in Europe” by Perry Miller. (At 
lantic, March 1951, page 41.) 

Europeans have long been fond of pointing their fingers 
at the “standardized” life of America. But it’s something 
new for an American to return the charge—and aim it 
specifically at the far-famed European universities. Perry 
Miller, Harvard professor, is convinced that the univer- 
sities of Europe, for all their preeminence in scholarship, 
do not give their students the breadth of mind and social 
understanding needed in the twentieth century. Because 
the leaders of the continent are almost without exception 
products of these tradition-bound universities, they bring 
to their high positions. a profound mistrust of Americans 
and many false ideas about this country. Professor Miller 
sees discouragingly little hope for a true meeting of minds 
between Europeans and Americans as long as the meaning 
of education is interpreted so differently there and here, 


“Better Living for Older People ... in Millville, New 
Jersey.” (Ladies’ Home Journal, April 1951, page 25.) 
About 11,193,000 people in this country right now are 
sixty-five years old or older. How are they making out? 
There’s no single answer to this question, but the Roose- 
velt Park Colony for the Aged at Millville, New Jersey, 
suggests one solution to the perplexing problem of how to 
help old people live out their later years with dignity and 
independence, especially those whose meager incomes and 
failing vigor might force them into charitable institutions 
or upon reluctant members of their families. 


“Is School Making Your Child Neurotic?” by Jack Har- 
rison Pollack. (Look, April 10, 1951, page 100.) 

A misleading title for a constructive article on the abuses 
that linger in a surprisingly large number of old-fashioned 
schoolrooms throughout America. True, teachers are over- 
worked and underpaid and have emotional problems of 
their own. This, however, does not excuse the failure of 
some of them to understand the normal child’s need for 
sound emotional experiences in school. The writer sug- 
gests that here is an opportunity for every P.T.A. to insist 
on up-to-date mental hygiene in every classroom. 


“What You Should Tell Your Child About the A-Bomb” 
by the Reverend Alson J. Smith. (The Woman, May 1951, 
page 6.) 

Recognizing that our youngsters are growing up among 
fears of the atom bomb that school air-raid drills do noth- 
ing to allay, Mr. Smith, a minister and also a father, points 
out that children can face almost any danger bravely if 
they know their parents are standing by. He advises par- 
ents to discuss frankly the atom bomb with their children 
and give each child something active to do—such as fol- 
lowing simple instructions in case a bomb does fall. Above 
all, a sustaining faith in God and man will prove the 
strongest safeguard against fear of an A-bomb attack. 


“Boy! What They Think About You” by Henry F. and 
Katharine Pringle. (Saturday Evening Post, March 10, 
1951, page 28.) 

American teachers and their opposite numbers from Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Canada who trade jobs for 
a year or more are proving effective agents of good will. 
The flourishing teacher exchange program, begun in 1946, 
benefits not only the teachers but also their pupils and 
the communities where they live and work. Out of their 
often hilarious and always illuminating experiences are 
developing firmer ties of international friendship. 
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Poetry Lane 


Conditioned by Blue 


After the winter’s icy imminence; 

After the brittle cold, the cruel frost, 

Come violets, a blue intelligence 

Proclaiming that not yet is beauty lost. 

Small children then will bend above the plants 
And marvel at such wonder newly found. 
They sense how brief the violet, perchance, 
And clutch in frenzy at the purpled ground. 
They fall upon their knees before the stare 
Of calm-eyed violets spread everywhere 

And press their faces deep in petals, fling 
Their little bodies wildly on the spring! 
Then ever after, till the day they die, 

They think of violets when spring comes by. 


—DorotTHy HARRIMAN 


Miss Armour of Machlin 


In any wind that’s kiting down 

The little roads to Machlin town; 

3y thorn tree, rose, and barley brown, 
I find you, Jean. 


No breath but at strings plucks and yearns, 
Now sweetly grave, now gay by turns, 

The heartstrings of one Bobbie Burns, 
Who loved you, Jean. 


I lout my cap to rippling hair, 

Yours, yours! The winged feet, dusty, bare! 
Into each gust of Scottish air, 

He sang you, Jean. 


—JOHN ACKERSON 


Boy at Six A.M. 


Just couldn't sleep. I slid outdoors, 

Tried not to make a sound. 

The grass squashed underneath my shoes; 
The sun rose big and round. 


The world looked clean and dripping wet 
Hung out across the sky. 

(The washing must have been done late 
And hadn’t time to dry.) 
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Upon Your Word 


Bright with promise, black with hate, 
Words determine human fate. 


Friendship’s ties are often broken 
By a healing word unspoken. 


Honey-flavored, tipped in gall, 
Words may soothe and words appall. 


Their uncertain quirks and antics 
Chart a science called semantics. 


Whimsical or darkly tragic 
Words on lovers’ lips are magic. 


Miracles have filtered through 
Shyly whispered “I love you.” 


—Evias LIEBERMAN 


Bonus Weather 


This is a silver morning, very rare 

Outside of April! Neither dark nor fair— 

A blend of storm and sun. The molten metal 

Of bullion clouds rolls like ore from the kettle; 
And then the sun, the shaper and the spinner, 
Breaks through and pours the silver, purer, thinner, 
Till every roof and leaf and pool below 

Shimmers and drips and gleams with silver glow. 
So even the dullest heart feels an elation, 

As God must have the day of earth’s creation, 
When pushing back the storms he first saw Heaven 
Reflected on the rain-drenched leaves of Eden. 


—VIRGINIA BRASIER 


There seemed to be no one on earth 
But me. I ruled this day. 

I made the birds sing out and trees 
Grow just a certain way. 


Then I returned his world to God 

So I could find my pup. 

We romped and played loud, with the hope 
Someone would soon get up! 


—Ita R. MonpDay 
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Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care.—SHAKESPEARE, 
Macbeth. 

Tir’'d Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep!—Younc, Night 
Thoughts. 


Your Children’s Sleep, a two-reel (twenty-two minutes) , 
16mm film distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
should provide useful program material for P.T.A. groups. 
This film was originally made for the British Ministry of 
Health as a part of the national public health program. It 
has proved to be of value, however, to study groups 
throughout the English-speaking world. It shows some of 
the problems a child may have on his mind that can cause 
sleeplessness or nightmares. The film has been used in high 
school and college classes studying psychology or child 
training and by parent education groups. 

Sleep for Health, a new Encyclopaedia Britannica class- 
room film (ten minutes), presents the importance of sleep 
from the viewpoint of the child. It shows him how going 
to bed regularly and getting enough sleep will help him 
attain goals he himself desires. It emphasizes the child’s 
own responsibility in forming good habits. The film con- 
siders dreaming as a normal part of sleeping and graph- 
ically illustrates how lack of sleep causes irritability and 
interferes with the enjoyment of everyday living. 

Although Sleep for Health is designed for use in the 
primary and middle grades, P.T.A. groups will find it of 
interest in the study of child development. It was pro- 
duced in collaboration with Nathaniel Kleitman of the 
department of physiology, University of Chicago. Dr. 
Kleitman has long been an authority on the subject of 
sleep and has written an important work in this field, 
Sleep and Wakefulness (University of Chicago Press, 
1939). 

Answering the Child’s “Why” is another new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film suitable for P.T.A. programs (fif- 
teen minutes). A quotation from the opening narration 
indicates the scope and purpose of the film: 


When we are very young, we seem to be living in two worlds: 
our child’s world and the big world of the grownups: Soon we 
begin to talk . . . to talk and to ask questions, chiefly “Why?” 
Our never ending “Whys” are attempts to understand the 
strange and often bewildering world of our parents. By answer- 
ing our questions mother, father, and teachers define this world 
for us and reveal the meaning of what is happening. Their 
answers to Our questions always express their own personal 
beliefs and understanding about this complex world of ours. 
From these answers each of us accepts and interprets the world 
in his own way, thereby becoming what we are—all of us differ- 
ent—all individualized personalities. 

Our answers to the questions of children go far toward shap- 
ing their development as participants in our democratic 
society. How we answer these questions, therefore, is of 
vital importance. 


If the best results are to be obtained from the use of 
these films at a P.T.A. meeting or parent education class, 
the chairman or leader should have an opportunity to 
preview each film beforehand and make definite prepara- 
tions for the discussion to follow the showing. All three 
Encyclopaedia Britannica films should be ordered from 
your state university or state college film library or from 
other local distributors. —Bruce E. MAHAN 
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Motion Picture Previews 
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DIRECTOR 
Bruce E. Manan, National Chairman, Visual Education ang 
Motion Pictures 


CHAIRMAN OF PREVIEWING COMMITTEE 
Mrs. ALBERT L. GARDNER 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. BuckLin 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 


Kon-Tiki—RKO. Direction and narration, Thor Heyerdahl. The 
motion picture log of a modern odyssey describes the day-by- 
day happenings of the Kon-Tiki expedition’s 4,300-mile journey 
on a balsa raft across the Pacific Ocean. Thor Heyerdahl, eth- 
nologist, persuaded six other Scandinavian scientists to accom- 
pany him in order to prove his long held theory that the islands 
of the South Seas were populated from the east by the Peruvian 
natives, not from the west, as commonly believed. Although 
much of the drama of Mr. Heyerdahl’s popular book of the 
same name is necessarily lost (men fighting a storm at sea, for 
example, are much too busy to hold a camera), the film is still 
a fascinating adventure tale. Cast: Members of the expedition. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


The Sword of Monte Cristo—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Maurice 
Geraghty. A tale of fabulous adventure at the court of Louis 
Napoleon of France. Story-book lancers and dragoons in color- 
ful uniforms fight story-book battles. The heroine, a beautiful 
lady by day, is a dashing cavalier by night, swathing herself in 
black and galloping upon a white charger to the rescue of the 
oppressed. In doing so she needs must swing from chandeliers, 
wriggle through secret trapdoors, and fence constantly with 
master swordsmen. The acting is artificial, the dialogue dull 
and dated. As a spectacle, however, and a vehicle for a new 
color process, the picture does beguile the eye. Cast: Paula 
Corday, George Montgomery. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Fair Fair 


Tarzan’s Peril—RKO. Direction, Byron Haskin. The mysterious 
jungle, crowded with wild animals (whether all properly be- 
long there or not), and a hero who lives fearlessly in its dan- 
gerous depths, jumping with carefree grace from tree to tree, 
are always popular ingredients of children’s adventure stories. 
But when gun smugglers who kill and torture in cold blood 
are added to whip up the interest of less sensitive audiences, 
the wholesome quality is thereby destroyed. Scenes showing 
Tarzan’s faithful monkey, who has a great fondness for watches, 
contribute a much needed light touch. Cast: Lex Barker, Vit- 
ginia Huston. 
Adults 

Matter of taste 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 

Abbott and Costello Meet the Invisible Man—Universal-Interna- 
tional. Direction, Charles Lamont. Suggested by H. G. Wells’ 
story of The Invisible Man, this routine Abbott and Costello 
comedy relates the adventures of two newly graduated detec- 
tives. Their first client, a former prize fighter who is accused 
of murder, possesses a magical serum that makes him invisible. 
The fun starts when Costello is built up as the boxing discovery 
of the year (through the aid of the invisible punches of the 
prize fighter) so as to discover evidence that will convict the 


14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Poor 
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real murderer. Cast: Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Nancy Guild. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Abbott and Costello fans Yes Yes 


gird of Paradise—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Delmer Daves. 
Based on an old stage play, this elaborate color production was 
made with the cooperation of the United States Department of 
Interior and the Hawaiian National Park. The legend tells how 
an outsider, a Frenchman, falls in love with a chief's daughter 
and how the displeased wise man, the kahuna, ultimately de- 
mands her sacrifice to allay the anger of the volcano. Emphasis 
on the beautiful island settings and on fantastic (if authentic) 
native customs gives little opportunity for the slow, genuine 
development of character that would have made the sweet, 
gentle people come to life and given depth to a surface-shallow 
drama. Cast: Louis Jourdan, Jeff Chandler, Debra Paget. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Yes 


Chance of a Lifetime—Pilgrim Pictures. Direction, Bernard Miles. 
A motion picture of great integrity, distinguished by an intelli- 
gent script’ and honest direction, and having to do with the 
sensitive relationship between manager and workers. Instead of 
spending money on elaborate settings the producers used their 
funds for research. They patiently tested out their ideas in fac- 
tories, consulted leaders of labor and management, and studied 
actual working conditions in England. The film does not deal 
with pat ideas; it deals directly with the specific problems of 
specific individuals. When the tired, annoyed owner of a small 
farm machinery factory in England retorts to his discontented 
workers, “If you think it’s so easy to run this business, why don’t 
you try it?” the workers take him literally and say they will. 
Characterizations are outstanding, but the primary value of the 
drama is an honest realism that glows with a heartening faith 
in the fundamental decency of men. Cast: Basil Radford, Niall 
McGinnes, Bernard Miles. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 
Circle of Danger—Fagle-Lion. Direction, Jacques Tourneur. A 
distinguished English melodrama describes the efforts of an 
American who travels to Great Britain to unravel the mystery 
of his brother’s death, which occurred when he was a com- 
mando in France. Characterized by simplicity, restraint, and 
good taste, the production possesses also considerable suspense. 
The acting is sincere, aml bit parts, as they frequently do in 
English films, add a great deal to the flavor and realism of the 
picture. On the other hand, a weak love story contributes noth- 
ing. The photography is excellent, particularly lovely in the 
Scottish country scenes. Cast: Ray Milland, Patricia Roc. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Very good Mature 
Father's Little Dividend— MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. The 
Father of the Bride becomes a grandfather in this gently hu- 
morous sequel, which tells how Spencer Tracy, as the grand- 
father, feels about all the preparations for the new baby and 
about Junior himself—with whom Grandfather at first does not 
get along. The picture is wholesome as well as gay, the humor 
edged with sympathy and understanding. Cast: Spencer Tracy, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Joan Bennett. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good F Good Yes 
follow the Sun—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Sidney Lanfield. 
This warmly appealing biography of a great golf champion, 
Ben Hogan, was filmed with the cooperation of that sportsman 
himself. ‘The picture covers his early caddying days, his mar- 
riage, his “following the sun” through golf tournaments over 
United States and Canada, his almost fatal automobile accident, 
and his courageous comeback. Glenn Ford plays the leading role 
with unpretentious sincerity. (Besides being an_ excellent 
golfer in his own right, he was coached by the champion for 
three months before the picture began.) The many shots of 
tournament play woven into the absorbing story will interest 
even nongolfing families. Cast: Glenn Ford, Anne Baxter. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Very good Yes 
Go for Broke—MGM. Direction, Robert Pirosh. A sincere and 
warm story of a World War II regimental combat team, com- 
posed of Japanese Americans. “Go for Broke” on their regi- 
mental flag meant “Shoot the works,” and that was just what 
they did in training and in heroic action upon the Italian 
battlefields. Van Johnson plays the part of their officer, and 
the Japanese cast are convincingly realistic in their characteri- 
zations. Not only entertaining and often humorous, the picture 
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is also good propaganda. Rather than stressing racial tensions 
and hostilities for melodramatic effect, it shows how friendly 
relations (not mere tolerance) are built up between different 
races when they do things together with a common purpose. 
Cast: Van Johnson, Lane Nakano, George Miki. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Very good Yes 


Lorna Doone—Columbia. Direction, Phil Karlson. The pictur- 
esque backgrounds of this minor classic of English literature— 
the great castle of the Doones with its drawbridge and secluded 
garden, the wild and craggy highlands, the beautiful waterfall 
—are colorfully presented. The fact that the characters are some- 
what wooden is excusable, since this happens in tales of high 
romance. But the sentiment and charm of the original are 
lacking, except for a brief episode when the valiant young son 
of the innkeeper climbs the waterfall and meets man to man 
with Lorna’s doughty grandfather. The plot resorts to violence 
for emotional effect, culminating in a terrifying and unreason- 
ably prolonged battle upon the cliff. Cast: Barbara Hale, Rich- 
ard Greene. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Yes Poor 


Soldiers Three—MGM. Direction, Tay Garnett. Based on Kipling’s 
well-known story of empire-building days in India, this slight 
but expertly acted comedy tells the story of the great friendship 
of three infantrymen, indulgently known as “The Queen's 
Hard Bargain” to their regimental commander. The tone 
wavers from slapstick comedy to a realism sentimentally in- 
clined toward “God, England, and the honor of the regiment.” 
An excellent cast makes the most of many funny situations. 
Cast: Stewart Granger, Walter Pidgeon, David Niven. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair 





: The balky ship U.S.S. Teakettle baffles its captain and crew in 
You're in the Navy Now. 


You’re in the Navy Now—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
Hathaway. First released under the delightful title U.S.S, Tea- 
kettle, this hilarious comedy relates with taste and great good 
humor what happens behind the scenes when the Navy carries 
on one of its myriad experimental projects. In this instance raw 
reservists, including a “ninety-day wonder” captain, are put in 
charge of a PC boat whose Diesel-powered motor has been re- 
placed for trial purposes by a temperamental, oversized steam 
engine. Arbitrarily ordered out to sea, they don’t know how to 
start the engine and they don’t know how to stop it. In the 
strenuous process of finding out they learn many valuable les- 
sons. Gary Cooper is disarming as the captain who is first in- 
credulous and frightened and then, his dander up, driving and 
improvising. The villain is the excitable, supercharged engine 
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with its unpredictable pies and gimcracks. A very funny come- 
dy for the entire family. Cast: Gary Cooper, Millard Mitchell, 
Eddie Albert, Jane Greer. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Yes 


ADULT 


Dear Brat—Paramount. Direction, William Seiter. A shallow, 
tasteless comedy about a bobby soxer crusading for the rehabili- 
tation of criminals, her weak-minded father, and a sardonic 
convict who works in their garden. Production values are medi- 
ocre. Cast: Edward Arnold, Mona Freeman. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


The Fat Man—Universal-International. Direction, William Castle. 
This mystery film is based on the adventures of a “private 
eye” of radio serial fame who, in fast-paced if confusing and 
somewhat unrealistic melodrama, discovers the murderer of a 
dentist. Cast: J. Scott Smart, Rock Hudson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 


Fourteen Hours—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Hathaway. 
A tense, spine-chilling, documentary type of film in which a 
distraught young man teeters on the ledge of a fifteenth-story 
window and holds the attention of a whole city while he de- 
cides whether or not to jump. The upheaval this causes in a 
large, dignified hotel, the traffic jamming the streets below, the 
waiting crowds, the blaring radio and television broadcasts, the 
awkward, elaborate efforts of the police—all the vast mechanical 
commotion of a teeming city are extraordinarily well presented. 
As an appealing human drama the picture is most successful in 
the short, intermittent scenes between the young man and a 
traffic officer, played with compelling sincerity by Paul Douglas. 
Richard Basehart gives a consistently fine and believable per- 
formance as the unfortunate youth. Brief glimpses of his di- 
vorced parents—a hysterical, dominating mother and a weak, 
well-meaning father—give reason for his emotional condition. 
Cast: Paul Douglas, Richard Basehart. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of its type Tense No 


God Needs Men—Paul Graetz Production. Director, Jean Delan- 
noy. A beautifully photographed French film that relates the 
simple, compassionate story of an illiterate fisherman who tem- 
porarily assumes the role of a man of God. About a hundred 
years ago on a tiny, barren island off the coast of Brittany the 
wayward fisherfolk drove their parish priest back to the main- 
land by refusing to give up the practice of salvaging wrecked 
ships. Deeply devout and lost without the comfort of the 
church, they turned to their sexton, demanding that he care 
for them as a real priest would. The sexton is acted by Pierre 
Fresnay with devoted sincerity. His ever growing delight in serv- 
ing as a man of God, his glowing exaltation, his terror when 
begged for absolution, and the love he bears for even the least 
of the villagers are movingly portrayed. Cast: Pierre Fresnay, 
Madeleine Robinson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Mature No 


Inside Straight—-MGM. Direction, Gerald Mayer. Played in the 
grand manner against the plush background of San Francisco 
in the 1870’s, this florid, old-fashioned melodrama achieves in- 
terest through polished direction and vigorous characteriza- 
tion. The sinister but fascinating villain is a powerful specu- 
lator and stock manipulator, who has virtually brought his 
home town to its knees. When the city’s leading banker, a 
woman (spiritedly enacted by Mercedes McCambridge), asks 
him to lend her money so that she may open her doors on the 
morrow, he lets his decision rest on a hand of poker. An enter- 
taining film for adults. Cast: David Brian, Arlene Dahl. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of its type Yes No 


Lightning Strikes Twice—Warner Brothers. Direction, King Vidor. 
An exciting and well-produced whodunit, with a finely photo- 
graphed western background, revolves around the murder of a 
woman—done, the community suspects, by her acquitted hus- 
band. False clues and blind leads are skillfully planted as the 
action, taut and expertly paced, leads to a surprise ending. 
Cast: Richard Todd, Ruth Roman, Mercedes McCambridge. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of its type Fair No 


Lullaby of Broadway—Warner Brothers. Direction, David Butler. 
[his musical is enjoyable chiefly for the singing, attractive 
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dancing, and clean good looks of Doris Day and her partner, 
Gene Nelson. A catchy new popular song is added to several} 
old, familiar tunes. The plot is both shopworn and sentimental, 
Broad humor is supplied by the jovial confusion of a fat, Tey. 
tonic sugar daddy, and some of the scenes between him and 
his suspicious wife are in rather poor taste. Cast: Gene Nelson, 
Doris Day, S. Z. Sakall. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Poor No 


M—Columbia. Direction, Joseph Losey. In this brilliantly dij- 
rected and acted melodrama, based on an old German thriller, 
a mentally sick person, released from a near-by sanatorium, 
becomes a murderer of small children. A tense, almost trance- 
like progression of suspense and horror-filled events moves con- 
sistently to a powerful climax. The conventional solution— 
capture by the police—in no way solves the real problems posed 
by the picture. Symbols substitute for violence in the expert 
harrowing of emotions—an eerie whistle, a child’s balloon, a 
little ball rolling down a gutter. Tense, frightening melodrama, 
Cast: David Wayne, Howard da Silva. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Thought-provoking Tense No 


Macbeth—Republic. Direction, Orson Welles. A planned and ex- 
ecuted murder is not a pleasant theme, though it is found fre- 
quently in modern crime pictures. Shakespeare, however, usin 
his jeweled and poetic style as a tool, pointed up the foulness of 
such deeds in contrast to the essential grandeur of man’s stature 
as he conceived it, thus creating great tragedy. Orson Welles, 
in translating Macbeth to the screen, has done a magnificent 
job in many respects. There are strangely vivid glimpses of the 
primitive lives and customs of that Scottish age, striking mob 
scenes, and excellent music. But Welles makes the play seem 
more a melodrama of romantic evil than a profound tragedy, 
Cast: Orson Welles, Jeanette Nolan. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Good No 


The Magnet—Universal-International. Direction, Charles Frend. 
The natural and spirited acting of an attractive small boy gives 
charm to this light English satire. The son of a practicing psy- 
chiatrist swaps a magnet from a smaller child in exchange for 
an imaginary watch but suffers such pangs of guilt that he runs 
away from home. The man to whom he gives the now hateful 
magnet, believing the child is contributing his most valuable 
possession to the fund being collected for a municipal iron 
lung, auctions off the toy to a sentimental crowd. Not to be 
taken seriously, this deft, smoothly acted little comedy makes 
delightful, if thistledown, fare for adults. Cast: Stephen Mur- 
ray, Kay Walsh, William Fox. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Mature No 


Oh, Susanna!—Republic. Direction, Henry Hathaway. A medi- 
ocre western about an army captain’s efforts to hold the Sioux 
Indian territory against encroaching homesteaders who seek 
gold. Confused ethics and mass killings, with blood flowing free- 
ly, make this poor fare for movie-goers of any age. Cast: Rod 
Cameron, Forrest Tucker. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


The Queen of Spades— Monogram. Direction, Thorold Dickinson. 
Taken trom a story by Alexander Pushkin, this brilliantly en- 
acted melodrama is steeped in melancholy, fatalism, and black 
magic. A young, half-crazed captain of Czarist Russia is ob- 
sessed by his longing to find some trick or combination of cards 
that will permit him to win from his wealthier companions at 
faro. He learns of an old countess who sold her soul to the 
powers of darkness for just that secret and through a trick 
gains access to her castle. A brilliant cast and sharp, stylized 
direction make this a fascinating, though macabre, tale for a 
mature audience. Cast: Anton Walbrook, Dame Edith Evans. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Mature No 


Valentino—Columbia. Direction, Lewis Allen. A flamboyant, fic- 
tional biography of the fiery motion picture idol of the flapper 
era. With no mention of Valentino’s real wives, the picture 
plunges “the great lover” into a dubious romance in which he 
chooses to meet his death rather than sully the reputation of 
the woman he loves. Although Anthony Dexter looks re- 
markably like the pictures of Valentino, he enacts his role in 
rather stiff and stolid fashion. There are dramatic excerpts from 
old films. Cast: Anthony Dexter, Eleanor Parker. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Poor No 
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Tue Girtep Cuivp. Edited by Paul Witty for the Ameri- 
can Association for Gifted Children. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1951. $4.00. 


How to recognize gifted children and help them fulfill 
the promise of their great gifts is the concern of the 
group of educators who collaborated on this book. The 
progress we have made in identifying those whose ability 
lifts them above the average, the wav these children talk 
and act, the special qualifications needed by their teach- 
ers, and the responsibility of the community in further- 
ing their development—all these receive attention. Once 
and for all the authors disprove the persistent notion 
that gifted children are emotionally unstable and _ physi- 
cally inferior. In fact, the very opposite is true. 

Dr. Witty and his colleagues take a keen look into the 
shortcomings of current educational programs for gifted 
children and analyze the value of such common devices as 
segregation and grade skipping. In addition, they con- 
sider how to locate and encourage children who have 
definite talent for science or the arts. 

Throughout the book runs the lively conviction that 
our superior children constitute a valuable reservoir of 
future leadership for our democracy; neglected, they 
represent a dangerous waste. The experts emphatically 
agree that the gifted child probably will not triumph 
willy-nilly over frustrations, even though an occasional 
genius may do so. Like other children, the gifted need 
wise guidance. 

Under the skillful editorship of Dr. Witty, The Gifted 
Child has turned out to be no technical tome for special- 
ists. It is a book for parents and teachers who seek reli- 
able counsel on how best to help bright and talented 
boys and girls grow up to make those contributions which 
society so desperately needs. 


TELEVISION AND OuR CHILDREN. By Robert Lewis Shayon. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1951. $1.50. 


The Pied Piper of our time—that’s what Robert Shayon 
calls television. The distinguished radio writer and critic 
refers, of course, to the fascination this new form of 
communication holds for children. Neither magnifying 
nor minimizing television’s potential influence for good 
or ill, he assesses the reasons for its tremendous spell 
over our young people. Television, he maintains, is not 
beyond the control of parents. In fact, parents as cus- 
tomers hold its fate in their own hands. Through their 
support of listener councils, a movement growing in 
popularity and size, they can boycott a product objection- 
ably advertised and force the sponsor to change the pro- 
gram. Turning to the use of television by the schools, 
Mr. Shayon sees the possibility of educational programs 
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that might well lift the level of all television programs. 

While recognizing the reality of television’s grip on 
children’s minds and imaginations, Mr, Shayon neverthe- 
less manages to foresee a hopeful future. As a clear and 
sound analysis of an educational problem that rightly 
concerns thoughtful parents and teachers, Television and 
Our Children has not been equaled. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 
1951. $4.00. 


Although this country was richly endowed by nature, 
Americans have been notoriously spendthrift in adminis 
tering the national estate. Soil, water, plants, animals, 
and minerals will not last forever if present abuses con- 
tinue. The time has come when their prudent preserva- 
tion is crucial to our own survival. 

More than a plea to respect our natural resources and 
to stop wasting them, this volume offers practical pro- 
grams for successfully teaching conservation to children 
from primary grades through high school, in the country 
and in the city. It suggests workable projects for super- 
intendent and teacher besides tackling the need for 
adequate teacher training in this new field. The nature 
lover as well as the teacher will welcome the annotated 
list of books, films, records, and organizations that con- 
tribute to a fuller understanding of the physical world 
around us. 

Conservation Education in American Schools makes 
good reading for all who want to keep America free, 
beautiful, and fruitful. 


PARTNERS: THE UNITED NATIONS AND YOUTH. By Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Helen Ferris. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1950. $3.00. 


Whether you are still young in years or only young in 
heart you will know much more about the United Nations 
after reading this book. For here are the stories of 
Thérése, Arturo, Abed, Kyria, and many other boys and 
girls who have actually met the United Nations in 
person. To them, as to thousands of other young people 
in thirty-five countries, the United Nations means food 
where there was famine, clothing where there were rags, 
healing where there was disease, literacy where there was 
ignorance. Above all else it means somebody who cares. 
Many photographs help to express what words alone 
could not—the enthusiasm and vigor of youth triumphant 
despite its shattered surroundings. This book is indeed 
an eloquent interpreter of that international partner- 
ship on which the peace of the world depends. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


The Blazing Sun—Children, fair; adults, western fans. 

Blue Blood—F air for all ages. 

Bowery Battolion—Children, yes; adults, poor. 

The Children—Young children, excellent; older children and adults, good. 

David tens children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 

Double Crossbones— Children, excellent; adults, very good. 

Gasoline Alley—Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, fair. 

The Happiest Days of Your Life—Good for all ages. 

Harlem Globetrotters—Children, excellent; adults, very good. 

I'd Climb the Highest Mountain—Young children, yes; older children and adults, 
very good. 

The Kangaroo Kid—Fair for all ages. 

Kim— Young children, excellent; older children and adults, good. 

Law of the Badlands— Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 

The Mudlark—Excellent for all ages. 

Prairie Roundvp— Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 

Raiders of Tomahawk Creek—Children, fair; adults, western fans. 

Ridin’ the Outlaw Trail—Children, yes; adults, mediocre. 

Rio Grande— Excellent for all ages. 

Rio Grande Patrol—Children, mediocre; adults, western ans. 

Rough Riders of Children, yes; adults, western fans. 

Royal Wedding— Young children, good; older children and adults, excellent. 

Sunset in the West—Children, yes; adults, western fans. 

Tomahawk—Good for all ages. 

Trail of Robin Hood—Children, fair; adults, poor. 

Two Lost Worlds—Poor for all ages. 

Two Weeks with Love—Excellent for all ages. 

Under Mexicali Stars—Good western for all ages. 

The West Point Story—Young children, good; older children, excellent; adults, 
very good. 


Family 


Air Cadet—Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Bedtime for Bonzo— Young children, mature; older children and adulis, good. 

Branded— Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 

Call Me Mister— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Counterspy Meets Yard—Young children, mature; older children and 
adults, good of its type. ° 

Dollas— Young children, no; older children, r; adults, western fans. 

The First Legion— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Flying Missile—Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Goldbergs— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Groom Wore Spurs— Young children, sophisticated; older children and adults, 
fair. 

Halls of Montezuma— Young children, no; older children, tense but good; adults, 
excellent. 

Lights Out— Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 

Ma and Pa Kettle Back on the Farm— Young children, yes; older children and adults, 
matter of taste. 

The Magnificent Yankee—Young children, of little interest; older children, good; 
adults, very good. 

The Mating Season— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, very good. 

Mystery Submarine— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Of Men and Music— Young children, very good, with advance preparation; older 
children and adults, very good. 

Operation Disaster— Young children, too tense; older children and adults, excellent. 

Operation Pacific— Young children, tense; older children and adults, fair. 

Pagan Love Song— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Pattern for Survival—Young children, yes, with interpretation; older children and 
adults, excellent. 

Pigmy Island—Poor for all ages. 

Pride of — Fair for all ages. 

Quebec— Young children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 

Target Unknown— Young children, tense; older children and adults, good. 

Three Guys Named Mike—Young children, of little interest; older children and 
adults, good. 

Up Front— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Why Korea?— Children, yes; adults, thought-provoking. 

A Yank in Korea—Young children, with interpretation; older children and adults, 
good. 


Adult 


Al Jennings of Oklchoma— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, matter 
of taste. 

At Wor with the Army—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, matter 
of taste. 

Born Yesterday— Young children, no; older children, sophisticated; adults, good. 

Buckaroo iff of Texas—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Cause for Alarm— Young children, no; older children, fair; adults, good. 

The Company She Keeps— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

Double Deal— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

The Enforcer— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, good of the type. 

Frenchie— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Gombling Hovse—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, fair. 

The Great Missouri Raid— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Grounds for Marriage— Young children, no; older children and adults, mediocre. 

The Long Dark Hall—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Lucky Nick Cain—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

The Man Who C -—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, 
good of the type. 

My Forbidden Past— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Only the Valiant— Young children, no; older children, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

Operation X— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

Payment on —Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, routine. 

Raton Pass— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Rawhide— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Seven Days to Noon—Young children, too tense; older children, good; adults, 
excellent. 

Spoilers of the Plains—Poor for all ages. 

Storm Warning— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, sensational. 

Sugarfoot — Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Teresa— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

The Thirteenth Letter—Young children, no; older children, good; adults, good 
mystery. 

Trie—Young children, mature; older children, good; adults, excellent. 

Under the Gun—Poor for all ages. 

Vengeance Valley— Young children, no; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Woman on the Run— Young children, no; older children and adults, good. 
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POST EXCHANGE. 


Dear Editor: 

I have read books on child development and psychol- 
ogy until I sometimes think that to raise an integrated — 
child is an utter impossibility. But the National Parent- 


Teacher is the answer to my prayers. It is such a relief — 


to know that children are natural—not unsolvable prob- 
lems. Your thoroughness and simplicity are a joy, and I 
am grateful to have finally found an authority that is 
sincerely working for my children and myself. 


Cheney, Washington Mrs. C. J. NAGEL 


Dear Editor: 


The article in the March issue, “The Pentagon Plans 
Your Boy’s Future,” is deeply disturbing. ... Have we 
wasted all our previous efforts in learning techniques to 
help our children grow up in security, adequacy, and 
freedom from fear? 


New Orleans, Louisiana Mrs. WILLIAM M. WIEDON 


“The Pentagon Plans Your Boy’s Future” was published 
for only one purpose—so that our readers might have 
clear and undiluted information about the Pentagon’s 
proposed program of military training. This month Ralph 
IW. McDonald writes a rebuttal to the “Pentagon” article, 
to supply further material for the discussion and debate 
on this profoundly urgent issue that are going on through- 
out our country. With it the editors of this magazine re- 
affirm their conviction that the first responsibility of the 
National Parent-Teacher is to present—without modifica- 
tion or evasion—the facts as they are made known. Given 
these facts parent-teacher members can make up their own 
minds, without any feeling of coercion. Only so can de- 
mocracy be created from below and not imposed from 
above.—THE Epitor. 


Dear Editor: 


The statements quoted on pages 29 and go of your 
April issue are, it seems to me, so timely and vital that 
they should be brought to the attention of every thinking 
American. 

To this end I should like to propose that this Com- 
mittee send reprints to every voter in this school district. 
Are such reprints available, and if so at what cost? 
Ardsley, New York ANTHONY WALDEIER 

Chairman, Citizens’ Committee 
for Education in Ardsley 


Mr. Waldeier is referring to the “Searchlights and Com- 
pass Points” feature containing excerpts from speeches 
made by educators at the meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. Most of the speeches 
had to do with organized attacks on the public schools. 
Reprints are available-—Tue Epiror. 


Dear Editor: : 

I commend this latest issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher |February]—its color and its contents. I partic 
ularly enjoyed the article by Governor Stevenson. I wish 
we could have more of these intimate personal touches. 


Pompton Lakes, New Jersey W. C. W. Duranp 


We agree heartily with Mr. Durand and many other 
subscribers who have written us enthusiastically about 
Governor Stevenson’s warm and vivid memoir of his 
grandmother. In the future we hope to give our readers 
more of these glimpses into the lives of men and women 
whose names we honor but whose personalities may have 
become dimmed a bit by the passage of time.—Tur Eprror. 
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